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ELY CATHEDRAL, 


Visited by The Congregationalist's Pilgrims, June 27. (See page 267.) 


middle distance, and realize its enormous length, the grace of its octagon and the stern majesty of the tall 
tower which rises like a great cliff in a land where man might weli build cliffs since nature had built none... . But 


ap of the best views of the cathedral is from the railroad station; looking northwestward, we see it in the near 


there is, in truth, no spot whence the great monarch of the fenlands may not be admirably seen until we get so far 
off that it drops behind the horizon’s rim. Wherever, however, it may reveal itself, it is always immense, imposing, 
majestic; and only upon the plains of Egypt or Mesopotamia bas nature assisted the effect of man’s work by such 
entire suppression of herself. 

The most clearly and typically expressive of English cathedrals do not hold a strorg military position or rise 
close above the steep steps of a city’s roofs, and are not pressed upon by the homes of laymen and the crowds 
of street and market place. They are set about with great masses of foliage and isled in wide, peaceful lawns, 
the very norm and model of England’s verdure, although the fragmentary walls and crumbling gateways which keep 
distant guird around them testify that they were not built in such piping times of peace as ours.—Mrs, Van 
Rensselaer. 
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To offe the newest and most desirable 


Ribbons at the lowest priccs is our aim. 
Let these specials tell you how we suc- 


ceed in our purpose: 


Taffeta Ribbons— 
3'4 inch wide, in pink, blue, green, 
white, cream, nile, new pur- (6c: 
ple lilac, per vard ... . 
No. 16 Taffeta, heavy quslity; also 
Nos. 16 and 22 All-Silk Satin and Gros 
Grain Ribbons, in white. cream, 


blue, pink, etc, per { 2 ic. 
ORO + 2 «6 * A at 
Not more than 5 yards to any customer 


These are the Lowest Prices in Boston. 


Black Satin and Velvet Ribbons 
At About Half the Usual Prices 
Nos. 2 3 5 , 8 28 316 33 


Price Yd. 6c. Se. 10¢. 12). 16, 22e. 25e. 2W28e. 


Mail Orders 


Win. S. Butler & Co., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


‘romptly Filled. 


yw 








Hotels and Travel. 


CHICAGO 





MAPLE LEAF 
ROUTE. 


THE VERY LATES!I 


PULLMAN 


PRODUCTIONS IN 
COMPARTMENT, 
DRAWING ROOM 
VESTIBULED 

ho) Bd | ON 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 





F.H. LORD, Gen’) Pass’r & Ticket Agent 
Quincy Building, CHICAGO, 


Egypt and Palestine. 


H. CAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


In whose hands we e intrusted The Congregationalist’s 
Oriental Tour of Is495 and the Pilgrimace to England and 
Holland of this year, ANNOUNCE a delightful and eom- 
prebensive tour under persotal escort, sailing trom 
New York ©.t. 3d, per North German L. 8S. 8. Ems, 
Visiting 
Gibraltar, Alziers, Utalv, Egypt, Palestine, 
Coustartinuple and Greece. 
STLICTLY FIRST CLASS, 
113 DAYS. ALL EXPENSES, 8860 
Annual ’Round the World Party /eaves in 
September, via San Francisco, 











For program and particulars apply to 


New Yori.” H. Graze & Sons, Ltd., "St Hosta 


THE ST. DENIS, 


enth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“There is an atmosphere of home comfort an¢d 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
ace toward New York.” 


Broadway and Elev 
Opposite Grace Church, — - 
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AND BOSTON KRECOKIER 


The Recorder founded \Sle: The Covgrevationalst, sas 


Published every Thursday, 

At | Somerset Street, corner of beacon Street. 
PER COPY, 6 CENTS, PER YEAR IN ADVANOK, X5.1 
[Two YEARS IN ADVANOK, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, #1v.00 

IF PAYMENT IS DELAY&DP. 43.50 PER YBAR, 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00, 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, 48 
printed pen the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp sbould be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the aimost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid, An order 01 discontinuance can be given at any 
— to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip. 

on 
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~ Church Equipment. 








Two- thirds of the : 
‘Church Cushions - 


; in this country are made by us. If your 7% 
+ church has our — nt Elastic Felt Cushions, 
the most they will ever need is new covers. 
Mfter forty esd, use in All Souls’ Church, 

New York, the Pastor writes: ** Jn excellent ? 

nditicn, and likely to outlast those who 3 

Sit Z the We 4 : 


Our book, “ Church Cushions,” and a two--s> 
; foot sample cushion sent for the asking. 
: OSTERMOOR & CO., ic 4 
- 116 Elizabeth 8t., New York. -: 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Sitloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
ail the valuable parts. and for a comparatively smal) 
outlay qretene a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenoers bis services to 


committees who would practice economy, and where 


the means are limited, 


Ody mee BELLS 





Sour BIMYER 
Pataloque win’ AYE, cH, SCHOO! Ss. ces an 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. 
BLAKE BELL O@Q., Boston, Mass. 











THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH BELLS #:%%¢ 


rece + METAL (COPPER AN 
da for Price and Catalogu 
eSHANE. BELL FOUNDRY, BA LTIMORE, MD. 


BELLS 


eel Alloy Church & School Bells. s@-Send tox 
atalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillsbero, © 








Subscribers’ “Wants. 


Votices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (e1.ght 
cords to the line). cost suoscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
A ‘ditional lines ten cents each per trsertion. 








Teacher. Warted, by a high sch: ol eraduate, a 
position touteach Alvebra, Geometry, or Pianoforte, with 
the opportunity of study in higher Mathematics, Cor- 
respondence solicited, Miss A. S. KEZER, Kittery Point, 
Me. Gerrish Estate, 





Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete , published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- 
tion RK, Boston, fits for ajl kinds of Christian work. 

THE REV. DR. FRANCIS E. MARSTEN, of Columbus, 
O., may be addressed by correspondents until Oct. la 
Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
st., New York. Incorporated April, 1833, Object: to 
‘mprove the moral and social cone itionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
nomes and boarding bouses in leading seaports at 
nowe and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Fricnd 
aud Life Boat. 

‘ontrivutions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
r-mittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
*ne main office of the Soctety at New Vors. 

vAuee W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W.., «Pitt, Secreturv. 
W ©, stn RGR, Treasurer 





Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y¥.; 
Obiteago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. |fi- came 
Agency Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & CO. 








THEOLOGICAL, 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C. A 
Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 


Educational. 





THEOLOGICAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





~~ Massacuu SETTS, “ANDOVE 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Term begins Sept. 16. Opening lectures at 4 P. 
For catalogue or further information apply to 

GEORGE HARRIS, Pres. of the Faculty. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
62d year opens Sept. 23d. With special advantages 


in the College and the Conservatory of Music. 
{ I, BOSWORTHS, Sec. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 

YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Term opens Sept. 24. The Schcol offers many Uni- 
versity advantages. For catalogues or information, 
address Prof. GEO. B. STEVENS, New Haven, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD 


HARTFORD i: vear opens oct. 7, 1896. 
THEOLOCICAL 
SEMINARY, 


Unexcelled Advantages 
HARTFORD, CT. 


or College Graduates. 


~ New YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, Sew York. 


The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1896, 

Students entering will meet the Faculty in the Pres- 
dent’s room, at 9.30 a. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 

The opening address, by PRESIDENT HASTINGS, will 
be delivered in the Adams C —— Thursday, Sept. 24, 
at4p.M. . KINGSLEY, Sec’y. 











MAINE. 
MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant location. Hume care. Thorough and ex- 
tensive courses. Expenses low. Ith year begins 
Sept. 9. Miss DOUGLASS, Priv. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








NEW LONDON, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY. 
$200 to #250 a Year. Coeduecational. 4ith Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Kev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 
KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. HW. Fall term begins on Wednesday, 

Sept 9, 18%. For catalogues, or any information re- 

lating ‘to the school, apply in person or by Jetter to 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 





New HAMPSHIRE, EXETE 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 114th year begins September 16, 189. Eighty 

Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 

For catalogue and iliustrated supplement, address 
_HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








faa VERMONT. 
VERMONT, ST, JOHNSBURY. 
ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 


The 53d year begins Sept. 1. 
DAVID Y COMSTOC K, A. M., 


MASSA CHUSETTS. 
~~ MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL (£98). 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MABSACHL SETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. Thorough training for College and 
nam Tee bnical Se hools. PERLEY L. » HORNE, A.M. 





Prine ipal. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Amherst. Reopens September 23d, 1896. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
Miss VR VRY LING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 





MASs. ACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Estabtished in 1889, by the late Mrs. Mary pemenw ay. 

Eighth yeor will begin September 29th. Addres 

AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director, 9 Appleton St., ‘Boston. 





~~ Maseac HUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for Col- 
lege. Intermediate, Academie and Special Courses, 
___ Send for Iliustrated Cireular. 





MASSAC HUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular and special courses 
for the pre pereen of teachers. Entrance examina- 
tion, Sept. 8-9. For circulars address 
sSERT G. BOY DEN, PRINCIPAL, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7 3oston, Mass. 


L 

















MASSACHUSETTS, MARION. 


Tabor Academy, 


MARION, MASS. 


Five teachers; classical and general courses; pre- 
ares for all colleges. Tabor Hall is heated by steam, 
urnished with bath room, ete. Accomm dates young 
jadies. Young men room in private houses, but may 
board at Tabor Hall. Minimum expense, #175 per an- 

mum. Send for catalogue. 
Prin., DANA M. DUSTAN, A. M. 








MASSACHUSETTS, DANVE 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Tenth Year begins Sept. 22. 
College Preparatory and Elective Courses. 
Principal, SARAH M. MERRILL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies. Begins its 68th year Septem- 
ber lith, offering enlarged opportunities. Three 
Seminary courses of studies and a College- —— 
Course. Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principa 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL 5 Boys. Senreee peepen 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 


ing. Gymnasium bowling. a ey, etc. cisgaaee. 
.» CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Co-educational. Six courses 
of study. New buildings. Large Gymnasium. Fine 
Laboratories. $200a year. Send for catalogue to 
H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 
MAPLEBANK HOME SCHOOL 
For Boys. Sest of care and instruction guaran- 
teed. Small boys a specialty. Se gnoe catalogue 
containing full information. Addre 
INRY N, DE NORMANDIE, Principal. 


MAssAc HU: SETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance Examination 
TUESDAY, September 8, 1896. For Circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal, 





MASSACI HUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADE MY. 
Founded 18038. For the higher edueation of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also P ee and optional. Year begins 
Sept. 16, 1596, Kieth 
Ip ALL EN, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 


"“Massac H(SETTS, WORCESTER. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester (‘* The Academic City’), Mass. 4lst year. 
Best preparation for College, Profe sional or Busi- 
ness life. Healthful location. Careful selection and 
supervision of students. Small Classes. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





Massac HUSETTS, , Boston. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and Christian Workers. Courses for Teachers, 
Matrons, Home-Makers, City Missionaries, Pastor’s 
ae Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, ete. Ninth year. 
Address for circulars Miss L. L. Sherman, Prine ipal 
(formerly principal D. L. Moody's Training School), 

52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (B. Y. W. C. A.) 


GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Clarendon and Montgomery Sts., Boston. | 
REV. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D. D., 
REV. F. L. CHAPPELL, Resident Instructor. 


Associate Instructors, 
REV. JAMES M. Gray, DD. D. 
KEV. JOHN A. MCELWAIN 
JULIA tg ge PLUMMER, M.D. 
PROF. R. PERKINS 
M8. “heer CLARK-BERTHULF. 
Special § REV. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Lecturers } KEV. ROBERT CAMERON. 

Designed as a condensed and efficient course of prepa 
ration for men and women having a Divine Call to 
Christian Work. 

Int’ denominational, Evangelical, 
piritual, Practical. 

Eighth . peos Oct. 7, 18%. Tuition Free. 

Expenses met by Free-Will Offerings 
Be catalogues address Rev. F, L. Chapell, Fle a, 
.J., until October 1. After that date at the schoo! 








President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 





accessible to musi- 
with compre- 
hensive courses in music, eloc ution and mod 

ern languages, under the best masters that 
money can ‘bring together, with a large, com- 
modious and szi/ab/e building—is it any 
wonder that the 


New England 


Conservatory music 


has become the most famous of its kind in 
America? Send for prospectus to Frank 
W. Hale, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


In the heart of Poston, 
cal events of every nz ture, 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 

For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art aud music. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling alley; out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
brn | arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

62d year. Fall term, Sept. 10, 1896. For illustrated 
prospectus, address 

Iss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Parents who seek 








the cultivation as well as the 
education of their daughters, 
will do well to write for the 
Manual of 


The Cambridge School 


of which Mr. Arthur Gilman 
is the Director. The address 
is simply Cambridge, Mass. 
The “atmosphere” of the place 
counts for more even, than the 
curriculum of the school. The 
school is “founded upon ex- 
perience and suited to the ca- 
pacities of the great variety of 
pupils.” No “fads” are in- 
dulged in. The training is in- 
tended to “raise the ideal of 





1896. 


S SE PT. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


RE-OPEN, Ist, 


is thorough, complete and practical. 3 upils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 
THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 
THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of ds/rgence 
and zcad. 
THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 
“HE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 
THE REPUTATION 
of this school for ortg¢nality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. - 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 

SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 

608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. Office open 
daily, from 9 till 20’clock. Prospectus Post Fret. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 











~ Educational. 
M ASSAOH USETTS. 








MABSAC HUSETTS, “Wort ESTER. 


itancsiber Academy 


Fits boys for College and Scientific Schools, Equipment 
in grounds, buildings and Faculty of twelve men unex- 
celled, Send for new, finely illustrated catalogue. 
Principal, D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 





Chauncy: Hall and Berkeley. 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


“The consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the | 
oldest Boston Private School, with the | 
Berkeley School is the union of two | 

strong forces, forining an institution of the 

highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the older name. 

Thorough preparation for Colleges and 
Professional Schools. Full Grammar and 
High School courses. In all classes Special 
Students are received. 

Opens Sept. 21. Send for ’96 Catalogues. 

TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 











‘RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. ‘Twelve 
courses #200 a year, September &. frite for 
illustrated catalogue. 

D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 





CONNEC CTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK, 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 25th year. Primary, Academic 
and College Pre paratory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages, Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildi gs, steam heat, gymnasium. 
CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 

THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 

Lakeville, Conn. Prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. The next year will begin 
September 16, 1896. 

EDWARD G, Coy, Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD. 


. Betts Academy, - 
ees Conn. 
Home life andthe individual are 
the keynotes at this s« onl Each 
boy is taught Aew to study—how to 
think and reason for himself, and is 
trained in observation and research. 
Preparation for any ‘Technical 


“ What we do 
we do well.’ 





School or University, and a liberal, 
practical tramimg to those not in- 

tending to enter college 
On September 2st New building, modern conven- 
the olf or will TEND jence Large, beautiful grounds 
cephalic cao dapted for athletics and out-door 
sports of all seasons. Illustrated catalogue on applica- 
ion, Personal inspection preferred. (Qne hour from 


New York.) | Wa. J. Burrs, M.A. (Yale), Pencipal, 
NEW YORK. 
NEW YorK, P BEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEI1Y 
Peekskill, N.Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue, CoL, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 48th year, College preparation. 
SAMU EL WEL LS BUC K, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


NEw York, New Yorr. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RE -OPENS OCTOBER Isr. 

735 Madison Avenue, New York, 





NEW YORK, CorN WALL-ON-HUDSON, 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. For boarding ca- 
ats only. Completely equipped and beautifully 

located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 

catalogue, address 8. C. JONES, C. E., Supt. 














NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West 
Sith Street, New York City. Thorough English from 
Kindergarte n throug bh College Pre parators. Miss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Atten 
tion in Mind Training a special feature; also con 
versational French and German. Home and Chap- 
eronage for special students. 


PENNSY LV ANIA. 


Pp ENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 aud 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls Possesses fine st private property in city. 
Boarding and day. i5th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical Depts. For illus. cat. and 
refs.,address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH, 
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i Mark Twain’s New Story 


t TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE Hs 
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Hy The most vigorous delineation of American life in the last generation since the appearance %) 
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t) of “Huckleberry Finn.’’ Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 0) 
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The HOME 
Department. 


A History of the Movement. 
By M. C. Hazarp, Ph. D. 
Its history, purposeand plan, organization, meth- 


ods, requisites and difficulties. A full treatment of 
this most important agency of the Sunday School, 


A Story. 
THE BOYNTON NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By Fay HuntiIneaton. Price, $1 00. 


A charming book, describing in a most inter- 
esting manner the good work accomplished ina 
difficult locality through the instrumentality of 
this agency. The story will create enthusiasm 
and give information of a very practical kind. 


Price, 50 cts. 


Requisites. 


A COMPLETE OUTFIT is published 
by us. Blanks, letters, reco:ds. Full 
list on application. 


f | We send three months’ a free toany 
Congregational Sunday School which has 
d no Home Department but which will 


agree to organize one at once. 





Congregational S. 8S. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 








Educational. 
KANSAS. 








KANSAS, WICHITA, 


Fairmount College, 


WICHITA, KANSAS. 


The second year of this College will open in 
all departmeats, Music, Fine Arts, Academy, 
College proper, September 9, 1896. 

Three parallel courses of study, Classical, 
Scientific and Literary, New England stand- 
ards in requirements, and modern methods by 
New England instructors. 

For information and catalogues, address 


N. J. MORRISON, President. 





Free Coinace and Prosperity, 


The original champion of the Free and Un- 
limiic-t Ceiaage of Silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent 
of any other nation on earth. 


The Rocky Mountain News, 
T. M. PATTERSON, Editor, DENVER, COi. 


Daily Circulation, 27,000. 
Sunday Circulation, 35,000. 
Weekly Circulation, 5,500. 

The largest, handsomest and best edited daily 
paper in the West. Employs the best artists—its 
cartoons arouse the admiration of all its readers. 
Publishes all the important news from the gold and 
silver camps of the worid. 


IT’S AN EDUCATOR. 

Clear and convincing on the silver question. By 
mail, 65 cents per month; three months, $1.90; one 
yverr, $7.50. 


A Profitable Medium for Advertisers. 


COSPEL HYMNS, I to 6. 


Exe+l, Mus. Fd , #75 per 100; Words Ed. #10 upwards per 
100. Christian Endeavor Hymns. #30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Vacation 
Reading. 


Any book, religious or secular, can be 
supplied by us at short notice and at a 
liberal discount, 








Shopworn Books. 


We have picked out from our shelves a 
number of standard bsoks, more or less 
shop worn, and put them with a lot of new 
books recently injured in our store by water. 
These v»lumes we are marking down from 
one-third to two thirds, according to their 
condition. Give us an idea of the kind of 
books that interest you and we will let you 
know what *e have; or call and examine 
the books for yourself, 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXI 


HANDBOOK NO. 10 


CONTAINING 
Prof. Walker’s 

80 Years of Congregationalism, 
Bishop Hurst’s 

80 Years of Christian Progress, 
Prof. Hart’s 

80 Years of Political Progress, 

NOW READY. 


Price 4 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *® 


6 Months for . e . . 
3 Months for 25 cts. 


e $1.00 
4 Weeks Free. 


TT: closing meetings of the North- 
field Bible Conference on Sunday 
were marked by a deep enthusiasm 

and gave every evidence of the genuine suc- 

cess and lasting influence of the meetings. 

Among all the other attractions there is al- 

ways a renewed call for Mr. Moody, and 

on Sunday he gave himself without stint, 
speaking five times, from seven in the morn- 
ing until eight at night. The utilization of 
religious feeling in practical service was the 
burden of Dr. Meyer’s address, and he 
pressed home the duty of consecrating 
money, time and talents with incisive 
power. The Bible School, under care of 

Mr. Schofield, and the camp continue, and 

the training school follows as -usual in the 

Northfield Hotel in October. A _ great 

crowd came in from all around for these 

final gatherings, but the richest blessing 
was for those who had been able to follow 
the meetings from the beginning. Full re- 
ports of the conference are to be printed in 
the fourth number of the Northfield Echoes, 
which is published at Northfield four times 
a year under the editorial care of D. L. 
Pierson and W. R. Moody. 








Two business results have already fol- 
lowed from the possibility of a change of 
our monetary standard, both of them quite 
independent of the stock market or the 
‘money syndicates.’’ One is the hoarding 
of American money in England. A Boston 
merchant to whom money was due in London 
went to an international banker to arrange 
to open an account at the London branch 
until the election was over, instead of hav- 
ing his money transmitted to him here, and 
learned that he was only one of a number 
who were doing the same thing. In other 
words, the mere dread of a change in the 
standard is making London more decisively 
than ever the financial center of the world, 
and the reality would only confirm its hold. 
The other effect is the demonetization of 
American silver in Canada, where it has 
been in free circulation for some years and 
where some millions of it have been in use. 
This means wide inconvenience and loss to 
American travelers and merchants across 
the border and the necessity of using in- 
ternational money—that is, gold—in the 
one country where convenience and our 
national credit had made our subsidiary 
currency good. 


The raising of over one hundred thousand 
dollars for foreign missions during a single 
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meeting at a seashore convention is not an 
event to be passed over without comment. 
It was mission day at the Christian Alliance 
Convention at Old Orchard, and the crowd 
which listened and gave consisted of 10,000 
people, making an average of $10 apiece in 
gifts. Of the whole amount one quarter 
was given by a New York broker, and a 
large part is the estimated value of jewelry 
and other valuables given or dedicated to 
the cause. We do not wish to discourage 
gifts or missions, and we raise no question 
now as to the methods used in disposing of 
the money, but we wonder how many of the 
givers repented of the impulse of giving 
afterwards? That wan who ‘s reported to 
have said that he gave his last dollar and 
that his wife and children must depend 
upon the Lord until he earned more ought 
to have repented, and that woman who is 
said to have given the money which was to 
pay for the treatment of a sick sister. Nor 
do we think that this method of impulsive 
giving under strain of an eloquent appeal is 
the safest or most permanent method of 
raising money for the work. The apostle’s 
plan for the churches [1 Cor. 16: 2] in- 
volved deliberation, system and forethought, 
and expressly excluded ‘‘ gatherings when 
I come,’’ and this seems to us the perma- 
nently trustworthy method. But of the 
need of more enthusiasm and liberality in 
the cause of evangelization we have no 
doubt. 


The number and frequency of quotations 
from eminent statesmen and financiers, liv- 
ing and dead, is noticeable in the speeches 
and newspaper and magazine articles to 
which this campaign is giving rise. It is 
not pleasant, however, to see 80 many gar- 
bled quotations, the effect of which is both 
to misrepresent the persons quoted from 
and to mislead the hearers and readers, 
This method of adducing desirable support 
to one’s cause is, we regret to admit, not in- 
frequently employed in theological debate, 
though just now it is in the political arena 
chiefly that we are seeing so many lament- 
able instances of the practice. He who 
strives to be perfectly fair will, when he 
quotes, bear in mind the context, and will 
also—which is even more important—have 
regard to the fundamental position and the 
spirit of the person whose authority he is 
endeavoring to bring to his own support. 


Ministerial indiscretions have already 
been far too common in this campaign. It 
ought to be understood that the pulpit is no 
place for personalities, and least of all for 
the pictureeque and abusive talk which is 
so familiar on the stump. Nor should the 
preacher in discussing the ethical aspects 
of the questions involved go beyond his 
positive knowledge. Rash assertions are 
boomerangs. A more pitiable and laugh- 
able spectacle than that of a preacher en- 
tangled among the meshes of his own spin- 
ning, using terms without knowing how to 
define them and phrases in contrary mean- 
ings, it would be difficult to find. Of all 
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men the preacher can least afford to be 
laughed at in his pulpit work—the solemnity 
of the associations makes the laughter so 
much more irresistible. It is only with 
caution, therefore, and with a firm tread on 
the solid ground of well-mastered informa- 
tion and sound logic and under the sense of 
a great responsibility, that even the ethical 
side of politics shou!d be referred to in the 
house of God. And the preacher never 
should forget that he must speak with 
caution in a place where no one is allowed 
to challenge or to answer him. 


‘¢Sometime in the past he had a genuine 
religious experience, and he is trying to live 
upon it today.’’ Sosaid one man of another 
in our hearing the other day. Pathetic, 
indeed, is it to think of nourishing a soul 
on feelings and convictions that have not 
undergone a freshening for a score of years 
or more, The man thus characterized passes 
for a Christian man and there can be no 
doubt regarding the reality of his conversion. 
His title to heaven, too, may be sure, but 
meanwhile he gives the impression that he 
is holding on to his Christianity partly 
because it is a respectable thing to do and 
partly because it did mean something to him 
in the long ago. It is, we fear, of little 
practical value to him today, so far as 
influencing his daily conduct. It would be 
a blessed thing if something should happen 
to him to renew his former sense of sin and 
need and bring him once again into intimate 
and constant contact with his Saviour. 


oe 


THE POWER OF THE DEEPENING 
LIFE. 

It is a striking fact, too much neglected 
or overlooked, that the resemblances of the 
great and universally beloved teachers and 
pastors of the church exist upon the spirit- 
ual rather than the intellectual side. They 
were alike in humility and devotion, how- 
ever unlike in mental gift, or point of in- 
tellectual view, or breadth of knowledge. 
The power of God manifest in Christlike 
character was evident in every one of them, 
although working in widely different cir- 
cumstances and surroundings, 

It is on this side also that we must hope 
for tbe uprising of men today who shall 
continue the apostolic succession of greatly 
useful and devoted souls. The interests of 
the church demand the highest culture for 
pastors and teachers, but it is an error to 
insist upon intellectual culture alone as if 
that were sufficient in itself for the true 
pastor’s education. It is essential, but it is 
useless or mischievous if it stands alone. 
Pure intellect untouched by the divine fire 
of love to God and love for souls is, indeed, 
so much worse than useless that it creates a 
barrier between the teacher and the taught, 
and bears false witness to the essential na- 
ture of Christ’s message to sinning men. 

If we need breadth in the ministry we 
also need hight and depth, the deepening 
down of humility, the lifting up into the 
atmosphere of communion with God, and 
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need them far more urgently. He who 
knows one thing well, and that one thing 
the gospel of good news, will be of far more 
use than he who knows a thousand and 
leaves this one indispensable thing in the 
background of his teaching. Character is 
the dominant note in the true preaching of 
the faith. It is the power behind the word, 
behind the life, bringing all knowledge into 
true relations and due subordination. It 
comes of God’s training, it grows in God’s 
presence, it is manifest after communion 
with God as Moses’s experience on the 
mount was manifest in the shining of his 
face as he returned to the people. Nothing 
will hold a congregation permanently but 
this life of prayer and communion, evident 
in its fruits. This is the end of living for 
every man, and the man who preaches it 
must also lead his hearers inthe way. In 
this particular Geoffrey Chaucer drew the 
good pastor’s portrait half a millennium ago: 


But Christes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve. 


The secret of permanent ministerial suc- 
.©e88, we believe, lies here, and only here. 
To this end all the studies and preparations 
of the student must be directed. Every 
effort must be inspired by this enthusiasm, 
or it will fail to carry conviction to the hear- 
ers. Our congregations do not care much 
for intellectual subtlety. They do not even 
care much for intellectual breadth. But 
the transparent simplicity of a holy life, 
joined with heartfelt earnestness in reach- 
ing out with help for others, commands sup- 
port from the first and grows in the appre- 
ciation of the people as it grows in intel- 
lectual power. It is this element first, last 
and always which the people really value in 
their pastor, and he who has it never fails 
to win their confidence and love. 

This Christlike character cannot grow in 
over hurried days, it is incompatible with 
merely selfish ambition. It only grows as 
the slow ripening fruit of an abiding trust 
in God. Prayer and meditation are essen: 
tial to its very life. Whatever time our pas- 
tors take for retirement from the world 
with this in view is time well spent. If 
meetings for conference, like the Northfield 
meetings, help to nourish it, they are doing 
a great work. Learning we can spare if 
necessary, polish of manner or of style, how- 
ever desirable in themselves, are not indis- 
pensable; but this quality of spirituality we 
must have in our pastors and teachers if 
they are to lead our hearts to God and feed 
our souls with his true bread of life. 
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REMEDIES AND NOSTRUMS. 


In opposing the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at the present ratio of value 
The Congregationalist does not mean to say 
that it approves of everything in our present 
commercial or social order. We believe in 
taking up one question at a time, and the 
most urgent first, and nothing can be more 
important to a commercial nation or to the 
individual who has his bread to win than 
the integrity of the standard of value, 

We do not ignore the rightful complaint 
of the public against monopolies when we 
say that the wrong remedy is suggested by 
our free silver friends. We are not for- 
. getful of unlawful combinations between 
middlemen and transportation companies 
when we oppose general robbery through a 
lowered measure of value even if some of 
our fellow-citizens have been cheated and 
spoiled. We are not out of sympathy with 
the poor and struggling workers of the East 
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or West because we oppose a measure 
which would inevitably take bread out of 
the workman’s mouth and the opportunity 
of labor from his bands. 

When the time comes for social redress 
The Congregationalist will always seek to be 
upon the side of righteousness. Up to the 
limit of its power of understanding truth it 
will uphold the truth. But wrongs are not 
righted by further wrongs, and leisure to 
consider and reform comes of confidence in 
the stability of the measures of value. ‘‘Go 
to!’’ said the sick man, ‘I am ill; therefore 
let me take a dose of poison!” With such 
a treatment of the ills from which the body 
politic suffers we decline to have anything 
to do. 

Let us be sensible, brethren, and in ap- 
proaching our commercial troubles let us 
not mistake a nostrum forthe remedy. ‘In 
quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength,’’ is the text for the preachers of 
commercial honesty to preach from. Quiet 
is departed from us for a season and con- 
fidence is fled. Our very fundamental com- 
mercial definition is in peril of change. 
Ninety per cent. of our money circulation is 
credit, and the stream of credit is checked. 
The debasement of the dollar would im- 
mediately and immensely contract our 
money exchanges. What could hinder the 
collapse of business with credit withdrawn 
and currency dwindling? Let us make 
sure of our standard definition of value 
now, and afterward consider remedies for 
the otber ills from which we suffer. 


OUR LITERARY SENTINELS. 


M. de Soissons, in his book of travels in 
America, tells us that he once said to a witty 
critic: ‘*I am so ashamed that I have not 
read the last new novel,’ naming it. 
‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘you will be much more 
ashamed of yourself when you have read it.”’ 

The story is timely in this day of doubtful 
novels and contains a principle of criticism 
which may be applied to stories, plays and 
poems. There is a kind of literature which 
no healthy man or woman can read without 
losing self respect, just as there is a kind 
of talk to which no one can listen with- 
out degradation of character. There is no 
sanctifying quality whatever in the printer's 
font. Type makes manifest, it does not 
change the moral quality of thought. Any 
work of literature or art which leaves us 
with diminished self-respect is, for us at 
least, immoral. 

As there is no manifest moral quality in 
the printed page, so there is no assurance 
of warning against corruption. No one who 
values his self respect reads a novel nowa- 
days without some inkling of its moral 
quality— much less puts it into the hands of 
his sons and daughters to be read. Even 
parents who admit the crime-saturated and 
sensation loving newspapers of our cities to 
their homes would be shocked at the 
thought of admitting all modern novels 
indiscriminately. We ought to have—and 
we thought we did have—sentinels upon the 
authors’ road whose vigilance no book 
could come by without the passwords of 
honor, decency and literary power. 

It used to be the publisher who held the 
sentry’s post. There are firms in America 
whose imprint was considered a guarantee, 
if not always of the highest literary power 
yet invariably of respectable moral quality. 
It needed no more than their name upon 
the title-page to make any book sure of a 
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welcome to the public library and the home. 
Neither impiety nor looseness of speech and 
life could pass their guard. It used to be 
so, but we regret to find that it is so no 
longer. Books which have passed their 
scrutiny need to be challenged anew, and 
are too often condemned in the court of 
decent public opinion. The profit of inde- 
cency, the pruriency of the public and the 
clamor of second and third class story tellers 
for the enlargement of their field of work at 
any cost have proved too much for the 
scruples of the publishers. 

What they have failed to do it now falls 
to the critics to attempt, and many of them 
have done their duty nobly. One difficulty 
with this line of defense for the public, 
however, is that men read books who never 
read reviews. Let a book get'a certain start 
through preliminary puffing or skillful ad- 
vertising and thousands wil read it what- 
ever the critics say. Indeed, the publishers 
discovered long ago that, like water on 
burning oil, adverse criticism only intensi- 
fies the flame of public curiosity to read a 
questionable book, and many of them wel- 
come condemnatory criticism as a good ad- 
vertisement accordingly. Again, the critics 
themselves are subsidized, sometimes by 
the appeal to their pocket through positions 
held at the will of the publishers, some- 
times by the appeal to busy reviewers of the 
flattering and often utterly unscrupulous 
‘*publisher’s notice’? which accompanies 
every book sent out to be reviewed. Such 
criticisms are mere echoes, utterly value- 
less, and too often wholly misleading. 

It remains, then, to discriminate among 
the critical authorities and to listen to the 
independent critics, the men and papers 
whose opinions are never in the market and 
never given without deliberate and consci- 
entious thought, and to accept their warn- 
ing before reading in order to close our 
homes and, so far as possible, our public 
libraries against demoralizing books. Con- 
temporaneous writing has a claim upon us, 
but surely not an exclusive claim! If neces- 
sary we can find material enough among 
the proved books of the past, following the 
issues of the press at an interval of a year 
or two, by which time most of the third 
and fourth-class books and practically all of 
the priapean sort are already gone to their 
own place, Lubricity, in England and 
America, at least, it may be noted grate- 
fully, is seldom the literary co laborer of 
enduring power. 
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OHRISTIAN GIVING. 


This is the age of noble giviog. Probably 
during the last ten years more very large 
and conspicuous gifts have been made to 
colleges, missions or for philanthropic ob- 
jects than in any previous half-century of 
the world’s history. Indeed, it is quite pos- 
sible that so many such gifts never have 
been made before in all time. This will be 
regarded hereafter as one of the most note- 
worthy facts in the later history of the nine- 
teenth century. Moreover, general benevo- 
lence is on the increase, More people give 
for good purposes and they give more on 
the average than ever before. The amount 
of money thus bestowed year by year is 
enormous, 

Nevertheless, when the average is calcu- 
lated as closely as may be, the conclusion is 
less cheering. What is given, large as the 
absolute sum is, is found to be surprisingly 
less than it ought to be. In proportion to 
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the wealth in Christian ownership, the aver- 
age gift is much too small. Is it too severe 
to call it disgracefully small? Thousands, 
literally, give to God a hundred, fifty or 
even ten dollars a year, who could multiply 
their contributions tenfold and not suffer. 

Loyalty to Christ means giving ‘‘ until it 
hurts,’’ as one has expressed it, that is, giv- 
ing until some real, even if not severe, self- 
sacrifice is caused. The true view is not to 
see how little can be given in order to fulfill 
duty but how much can be given and still 
have enough left for reasonable personal 
and family needs, 

The great benevolent societies which the 
different branches of the Christian Church 
maintain should be helped of course. That 
they are allowed to run in debt is a shame. 
But among the scores of minor appeals which 
come to each of us, discrimination is neces- 
sary. Reckless giving is often as evil as 
penuriousness. We thoroughly believe in 
the frequent duty of relieving cases of dis- 
tress which become known to us personally 
but it must be done with the utmost caution 
and not without careful study. We believe 
with equal heartiness that giving to house- 
to-house beggars, no matter how piteous 
their tales, is almost invariably mischievous 
and that such benevolence is bestowed far 
more wisely through organizations. 

One word more, With the rarest excep- 
tions, our duty is to give toourown. There 
are dozens of Baptist, Methodist or other 
worthy institutions in this country which 
have been largely builé up by the gif’ of 
Congregationalists who have not —__ued 
the greater obligation to support our own 
similar and equally worthy institutions. 
This is all wrong. If our own were fully 
provided for and our pockets were over- 
flowing with money for which no call existed 
from Congregational schools, colleges and 
societies, no proper objection could be made 
to such promiscuous benevolence. As the 
case stands it is mistaken and evil. 
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OURRENT HISTORY. 


Ashfield’s Annual Literary Feast. 

The Ashfield dinner is one of the social 
and literary events of the New England 
year. Personalities change, and most of all 
the central figure—that of George William 
Curtis—is missed and remembered, but the 
intellectual level is maintained at the old 
high point. Professor Norton spoke of the 
purpose of the gathering and the needs of 
the hour: ‘The motive, the only motive, 
for this dinner is the education of the town 
which lies wrapped up in the prosperity of 
the academy. .. . We do not feel the re- 
sponsibility enough that rests upon us. . 
We are in danger, in America, of degener- 
ating into a trivial sense of duty.”’ Other 
Speakers were United States Civil Service 
Commissioner Rice, Professor Thomas of 
Lake Forest University, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Curtis and others. Miss Curtis’s character- 
ization of her father was strong and fine: 
‘““He was a man who preserved his ideals 
to the last, untarnished and undimmed. 
Though he never underrated the evils with 
which he had to cope, he never dreamed 
that evil could conquer right. Beyond Ash- 
field he saw the ideal New England and be- 
yond New England he saw America, the 
America which was founded on an idea, 
whose bloodiest war was fought for another 
idea, the right of man to be free. And he 





went from here refreshed to do his part 
toward making the future of his country a 
reality and not a dream,” 
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Mr. Bryan’s New York Speech. 

Fairness to Mr. Bryan compels the recog- 
nition of the fact that his much-heralded 
Madison Garden speech was delivered un- 
der the most adverse weather conditions. 
Moreover, in a critical city like New York, 
facing an audience made up of very hetero- 
geneous elements, he could hardly be ex- 
pected to equal the success he attained in 
Chicago. Asa demonstration the gathering 
failed to prove as impressive as the party 
managers desired and the audience, instead 
of being held spellbound, kept constantly 
dwindling during the delivery of the speech 
which was two hours long. Any mortifica- 
tion consequent upon such unappreciative- 
ness may, perhaps, in Mr. Bryan’s opinion 
be neutralized by the thought that the 
speech was delivered to the country quite 
as much as to those who heard it fall from 
hislips. Indeed, perhaps the army of news- 
paper readers who perused it quietly the 
next morning were in a position to enjoy it 
quite as much as the sweltering multitude 
that flocked to the garden. 

At any rate, the speech in type can be 
judged more candidly and it already has 
been pronounced, even by those disposed to 
be fair toward Mr. Bryan, as falling consid. 
erably short of what the occasion demanded. 
The Nebraska orator altered his style con- 
siderably from that of the speech which 
thrilled the Chicago convention. He em- 
ployed a manuscript and the address bore 
evidence of having been carefully pruned 
and weighed. In this respect Mr. Bryan 
acted wisely. Even his opponents ought to 
credit him with exhibiting a conciliatory 
spirit and avoiding exaggerations. At the 
same time the address cannot be called a 
weighty contribution to the literature of the 
campaign or a forceful and convincing set- 
ting forth of the Democratic position. Much 
of the speech was devoted to the contention 
that agriculture and labor since 1873 have 
suffered because of the prevalence of the 
gold standard, and he endeavored to show 
that the scheme for free coinage at 16 to 1 
is virtually bimetallism and a return to 
the financial policy that prevailed before 
1873. Here his argument was labored and 
weak, and, as respects the future and the 
benefits that would result from a Demo- 
cratic triumph, the orator indulged in asser- 
tions and prophecies that at best can be 
considered only guesswork. 

Various Political Matters. 

Hon. Hoke Smith’s definite declaration 
for the Chicago ticket puts him, at last, ina 
consistent attitude with his Georgia paper, 
but in the President’s Cabinet he stands in 
a conspicuous minority, though intimations 
are almost every day thrown out that Post- 
master-Genera] Wilson or some other secre- 
tary will follow Smith’s example. Senator 
Gorman is apparently disposed to put his 
shrewd sense and his knowledge of past 
campaigns at the service of the Democratic 
committee, but Chairman Jones has to 
listen, on the other hand, to remonstrances 
from the South and West where any co- 
operative effort on the part of the old line 
Democrats of the East is held in suspicion. 
Senator Sherman has opened the Ohio cam- 
paign with a speech characterized by the 
sound sense and ample learning which have 
made the Ohio senator an authority for 
many years when he opens his mouth on 
financial questions. We quote two pregnant 
paragraphs from the address: 


It is sometimes said of creditors that they 
are bloodthirsty Shylocks, aristocrats, blood- 
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suckers, extortioners. It may be that there 
are among money-leuders sume men who 
merit these epithets, but the great body of the 
creditors of our country areamong the thrifty, 
industrious and intelligent men and women 
of every communitv. One great body of cred- 
itors here is the 970,000 Union soldiers, their 
widows and orphans, who are creditors of the 
United States to the amount of over $140,000,- 
000 a year for services and sacrifices in the 
Union Army. It would be an act of perfidy 
and meanness beyond expression for this 
great country to pay them with money of less 
purchasing power than gold coin, merely be- 
cause the overproduction of silver in the 
United States has reduced the market value 
of silver bullion contained in a silver dollar. 
To take advantage of this decline in order to 
reduce the value of the pittance to these pen- 
sioners is worse than to rob the graves of the 
dead. 

There is another class of creditors that the 
free coinage of silver will greatly injure. It 
is the depositors in savings institutions and 
kindred organizations, who, according to of- 
ficial statistics, number nearly five million 
people, and whose deposits amount to more 
than $1,800,000,000. Will you cheat them by 
reducing the value and purchasing power of 
the dollars they have deposited? Free coin- 
age will also wipe out nearly one-half the 
value of life insurance which provident people 
of the United States have paid to secure, in 
case of their death, some support and pro- 
tection to wife and children. It will affect 
injuriously the multitude of clerks and em- 
ployés who depend upon monthly pay, and 
will reduce the purchasing power of all sala- 
ries of officers and employés in the public serv- 
ice of the United States and of every State, 
county, city or township in this broad land. 

It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the middle West is to be the fighting 
ground, and here the managers of both 
parties are concentrating their forces. 
Naturally the claims and predictions that 
emanate from official headquarters have to 
be subjected to some discount, but there is 
ground, we believe, for the confident feel- 
ing cherished by the Republicans that 
most of these doubtful States will be found 
in the McKinley column. At the same time 
the strength of the free silver sentiment 
among the farmers makes it difficult to 
speak with great assurance, and renders 
necessary an earnest, persevering and ag- 
gressive campaign in the interest of the 
sound money position, 

A Distinguished English Jurist. 

England’s Lord Chief Justices do not 
visit America often enough to make the ar- 
rival in New York last Saturday of Lord 
Charles Russell an event of little conse- 
quence. He comes for a six weeks’ stay 
which will be devoted principally to sight- 
seeing and recreation, his chief public serv- 
ice being the address that he is to deliver 
before the American Bar Association at its 
annual meeting at Saratoga. Historically, 
it may be noted, Lord Russell’s appoint- 
ment marks the end of a period, as he is 
the first Roman Catholic appointed Lord 
Chief Justice since the Reformation. He 
has taken a forceful part in such famous 
cases as the Bering Sea arbitration, the Par- 
nell suit against the London Times, the May- 
brick case, and quite recently he presided 
with marked vigor and impartiality during 
the trial of Jameson, the South African 
raider. He is considered one of the best 
cross-examiners in the wor!d, while his 
genial bearing makes him widely popular. 
He owes his present position to Gladstone, 
in whose 1886 cabinet he served as attorney 
general. Lord Russell was warmly wel- 
comed in New York by the leaders of the 
bar and will be the recipient of many cour- 
tesies while he remains on this side the 
water. 

A Step Nearer the North Pole. 

Dr. Nansen’s three years of Arctic travel 
repeat the story so often told of real ad- 
vance toward the pole, of great additions to 
scientific knowledge, of failure in reaching 
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the end desired and hardship in fierce win- 
ter cold and difficult travel and insufficient 
food supplies. Dr. Nansen left Jugor Strait, 
at the northwest of Siberia, Aug. 4, 1893, in 
his ship the Fram, which had been specially 
constructed to resist ice pressure. For a 
month and a half he made his way along 
the coast eastward, choosing a place to be 
frozen in the ice and drifting north and 
northwest all winter across the frozen ocean. 
In the summer of 1894 they drifted, still 
fast in the ice, southward again; but with 
autumn the northward drift began again 
and by Jan, 1, 1895 they had reached the 
highest latitude attained by man. Toward 
the end of the winter Dr. Nansen, in com- 
pany with Lieutenant Johansen, left the 
ship with dogs and Eskimo skin boats 
and struck northward, on'y to be baffled on 
the frozen sea by increasing difliculties of 
travel, and after reaching latitude eighty- 
six degrees, fourteen minutes, or nearly 
three degrees beyond the sbip, the struggle 
against the cold, the southward drift of the 
ice, and the roughness of the surface be- 
came too severe and they turned southward, 
reaching a wintering place at the end of 
August a year ago, and making their way 
again southward in May and June, and re- 
turning from Franz Joseph’s Land in an 
English relief ship which had been sent 
thither with provisions for another party of 
Arctic explorers. The Fram is still in the 
ice under command of Captain Sverdrup, 
and Dr. Nansen believes wiil drift across 
the Pole. The scientific preparations for 
the voyage seem to have been highly suc- 
cessful. Electric light supplied by a wind 
mill made the ship cheerful. Enormous 
pressure of ice only lifted the hull of the 
Fram without crushing it, and neither on 
the ship nor in the ice travel and wintering 
was there any scurvy. The discovery of 
most general interest was of unlooked for 
depths in the polar sea, the surface water 
underlaid by warmer and more saline waters 
of the Gulf Stream, We may hope that the 
Fram is drifting in the right direction and 
that there may yet be news in store for us 
from the pole. 

Venezuela Again. 

The close of the British Parliament was 
marked by one of Mr. Balfour’s jaunty 
speeches, ending with the declaration that 
““a great peace had descended upon the 
land,’’ which sounds like a sigh of relief 
from a defeated champion who dreaded 
further contests. The most important and 
serious declaration of the speech was the 
confident tone in which he predicted the 
final settlement of the Venezuela question 
during the parliamentary recess. No par- 
ticulars were given, but the negotiations 
have evidently reached such a stage that 
the English leader does not anticipate any 
further difficulty. It is known, of course, 
that the trouble in reaching an agreement 
concerned British settlements which might 
be found on the Venezuelan side of the line 
as allotted, and this point has probably been 
specially considered and provided for in the 
treaty as drafted. 


The Eastern Questions. 

In the queen’s speech proroguing Parlia- 
ment, distinct warning was given the sultan 
that he could no longer depend upon Brit- 
ish sympathy or support—previous knowl 
edge of which fact may have made it easier 
for him to send a commissioner to Crete 
with power to settle the matters in dispute 
between the Christians and Mohammedans. 
Tndications seem to point to a scheme of 
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home rule under the suzerainty of the sul- 
tan, similar to that which has worked well 
in other Christian provinces of Turkey. It 
is pleasant to record, for once, that the re- 
ports of massacres seem to have been exag- 
gerated and all is quiet again in the chief 
city of the island. Rumors of trouble in 
Macedonia and rumors of steps toward 
agreement between England and Russia are 
current, but of the one we have no trust- 
worthy details and the other is largely news- 
paper conjecture or marks a step in the 
formation or testing of English popular 
opinion. The resignation of the Bulgarian 
cabinet seems to have no direct connection 
with foreign questions, 

The Death of Millais. 

The presidency of the Royal Academy, 
London, again becomes vacant by the death 
of Sir John Everett Millais, who succeeded 
the late Lord Leighton in that office only 
jast February. In May the operation of 
tracheotomy was performed for the relief 
of cancer in the throat and while unsuc- 
cessful his life was prolonged, the pain being 
greatly mitigated, as the attendants affirm, 
by the use, for the first time, of ozone 
as an antiseptic. He was born in South- 
ampton in 1829, became a student in the 
Royal Academy at the early age of eleven, 
and with William Holman Hunt and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti formed what they termed, 
half in jest, the ‘‘ pre-Raphaelite’’ school of 
painting, to which Ruskin, later on, gave 
his cordial support. Among the honors be- 
stowed in recognition of his genius was the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor in 1878 and 
a baronetcy in 1885. The latter was granted 
upon the recommendation of Gladstone, the 
portrait of whom is considered one of Mil- 
lais’s finest efforts. Cardinal Newman, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Rosebery and 
Dr. Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, are some 
of the other eminent persons whose portraits 
he painted. 

NOTES. 

Four Irishmen convicted of conspiring 
against the Government of Great Britain in 
the attempts at explosion in government 
buildings by the use of dynamite some years 
ago are to be released from prison. 

Olin Levi Warner, the sculptor, was a Con- 
necticut boy. After study in Paris he re- 
turned to America and made many statues, 
including that of Governor Buckingham in 
Hartford and William Lloyd Garrison in Bos- 
ton. He died at the Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York from the effects of a fall from his 
bicycle. 

The committee drafting the charter for 
greater New York is making considerable 
headway and several chapters are now before 
the public. It is good news that the depart- 
ments are all to have single heads, while Colo- 
nel Waring’s excellent system of street clean- 
ing is to be extended over the entire greater 
municipality. 

The relations of England with the Trans- 
vaal seem to be always at the danger point of 
late, it having been reported in the London 
papers that the Transvaal Government had 
concluded a treaty with a foreign power in 
contravention of the convention of 1884, which 
gave control of foreign relations to Great Brit- 
ain, and that the British Foreign Office de- 
mand¢ed an explanation, to which a satisfac- 
tory reply denying the rumor was at once 
given by the Transvaal Government. 

The tale of woe concerning last week’s tor- 
rid wave is doubtless not quite as shocking as 
it might have been had not New York city au- 
thorities acted promptiy in offering such tem- 
porary relief as the free distribution of $5,000 
worth of ice, the flushing of streets and the 
provision of other comforts. Nevertheless, 
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the 1,545 fatal prostrations in six days caused 
every sort of a conveyance to be pressed into 
service for the removal of the dead. More- 
over, the death of 1,000 horses occasioned ex- 
treme inconvenience. 


Hard upon the recently established claim 
of the American liner St. Louis to the swift- 
est passage ever made from Southampton to | 
Sandy Hook comes a record of six days and 
thirty-one minutes—nearly two hours quicker 
—made by the St. Paul, the sister boat of the 
St. Louis, of the same line. The contest for 
time was a fair trial in both cases, since each 
steamer had been careftilly prepared for the 
test. A comparison between these American 
liners and the English Cunarders, Campania 
and Lucania, which average less than a knot 
faster than the former, show the pleasing fact 
that the American boats have 10,000 horse 
power less than the English and burn little 
more than half as much coal. 


Hon. Samuel Shellabarger, who died in 
Washington, Aug. 6, in his eightieth year, 
was one of the ablest of our public men. He 
was in Congress during the war period and 
was one of President Lincoln’s strongest and 
most intimate coworkers. In the recon- 
struction period, through his arguments and 
personal work, he accomplished quite as 
much as any one of America’s able statesmen, 
In the contest involving Mr. Hayes’s right to 
his seat, Mr. Shellabarger was the attorney of 
the president-elect, and made a superb pre- 
sentation of the case. After retiring from 
Congress Mr. Shellabarger resumed the prac- 
tice of his original profession, the law, and 
was for many years a prominent figure in the 
Supreme Court room. He was majestic and 
commanding in appearance, yet as simple as 
a child in his manners. He was a devout 
Christian from his early years, and was an 
intelligent, fervent and effective Bible class 
teacher. 


IN BRIEF. 
Read Dr. van Dyke’s article, and realize 
how rich you are! 





Why not write your pastor a friendly letter 
while he is apart a little from his parochial 
world endeavoring to gird himself anew for 
his work? It would be all the more accepta- 
ble if you couched it in words that will free 
him from the obligation to reply. 





The nemesis that follows crime seems to 
bave overtaken the sultan’s government. 
From the ruined cities and devastated fields 
of Armenia no taxes can be gathered, while 
military expenses steadily increase, so that 
the Turkish Government is in sore financial 
straits. 





‘Clever wire puller” and “‘ perpetual wind 
atorm’”’ are the epithets which the Catholic 
Review bestows upon a Methodist bishop and 
a Baptist pastor. Perhaps it is some time 
since the editor read the epistle of Jude, the 
9th verse of which we respectfully commend 
to his consideration. 





At least one Boston pastor seems to have 
been considering the lilies—of the pond if 
not of the field. Dr. Barton gathered a thou- 
sand water lilies from the Foxboro ponds on 
Saturday, sent 650 of them to the City Hospi- 
tal and the rest for the decoration of Shaw- 
mut Church at the Sunday morning service 
and for distribution to the congregation after- 
ward. 





Either the pope loves to tantalize the public 
by the air of mystery with which he surrounds 
himself or he does not know his own mind. It 
is said that he has appointed one man to suc- 
ceed Satolli in America, and then that be has 
appointed another. There is summoning and 
running to and fro and rumors ad nauseam 
fill the corners of the newspapers, and in the 
meantime America looks on in amused sur- 
prise. 
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A New York doctor, Stephen H. Emmonds 
by name, is said to have said that he has dis- 
covered that silver and gold are different 
forms of the same substance and that he can 
by a chemical process transform one into 
the other. Instead of spending their money 
on Bryan’s campaign, why do not the silver 
men of the West subsidize Dr. Emmonds? 
And with what satisfaction would the alche- 
mists say, ‘‘I told you so!” if their spirits 
could get a chance to speak. 





The Watchman wisely says that there are 
three classes of political leaders in this cam- 
paign who are unsafe guides—those ‘‘ who 
have been denouncing a certain policy as 
radically dishonest, but are now supporting 
that policy and the candidates pledged to it,” 
those “who for political purposes are mis- 
stating facts,’ and those ‘‘ who in pursuit of 
their ends seek to set one class in society, or 
one section of the country, against another.” 
Against all these it would be well for us to be 
on our guard. 





As an instance of how men should not argue 
we quote frome bit of special pleading from a 
Methodist pulpit: 


Silver has always been a treacherous metal, 
it has no staying qualities. About thirty 
pieces of it was the price of a slave. It was 
the price of Christ’s blood. It was paid by 
the Jews to Judas for his betrayal. It was 
the price of the field of blood. It never can 
become of itself a national standard for con- 
venient international commercial relations. 


This is the worst sort of irreverent folly. 





The Canadian Congregationalist announces 
its change of editorship from Rev. Charles 
Duff, whose service lasted a year and a half, 
to Rev. J. P. Gerrie of Toronto, who is now 
serving as our Canadian correspondent. The 
former editor finds his time too much occupied 
with other duties to continue this work. Mr. 
Gerrie has proved his abilities to cultivate 
successfully this field of journalism, and his 
former and present close connections with 
Congregational bodies have given him a wide 
acquaintance in the Provinces. 





Now is the time, in the absence of a large 
proportion of the officers and congregation, 
when each member of the rank and file counts 
for at least ten, and his presence and co-opera- 
tion are of far more value than in midwinter. 
Will not this thought nerve us to throw off 
our natural disinclination to exert ourselves 
in hot weather sufficiently to attend at least 
a reasonable number of meetings? And if a 
brother be asked to render some unusual serv- 
ice, let him welcome the opportunity. It is 
sure to be worth more to him in the way of de- 
velopment than to the church even. 





The death at Hamilton, Mass., of Mary 
Abigail Dodge, better known to the world as 
‘Gail Hamilton,” removes one of the most 
original thinkers and unique personalities 
among the prominent women of the country. 
She was stricken with paralysis while sitting 
at the breakfast table last Sunday morning 
and died the following evening. Ever since 
her serious illness in Washington last year 
her health bas been precarious, and she was 
fully aware that her tenure upon life was un- 
certain, We defer until next week a full 
sketch of her life and character. 





When we think of the thousands of sick 
rooms whose inmates have felt so keenly the 
fierce heat of the recent days, or of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women and little 
children herded together in tenement dis- 
tricts, those of us who have reasonably good 
health and comfortable quarters must feel re- 
buked for our complaints concerning even 
this unprecedentedly warm summer. We have 
Scriptural authority for it that God made the 
summer 48 well as the winter. While few of 
Us possess the temperament to exult in torrid 
heat, we all can find it more bearable and can 
make our presence more tolerable to our fel- 
low-creatures if we spare our epithets and in- 
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vectives and think compassionately of the 
great army of sufferers whose discomfort far 
exceeds ours. 





The Roman Catholic summer school at Mad- 
ison, Wis., has just closed a three weeks’ ses- 
sion. There were forty.seven lectures on va- 
rious subjects. As the income from all sources 
was not less than $4,000, and the expenses 
under $3,200, the financial condition of the 
school is certainly prosperous. The ability 
and attractiveness of the lectures have re- 
ceived much praise. The fact that Catholics 
have thought it wise to establish such schools 
as that at Madison, and another for Easteners 
at Plattsburg, N. Y., shows that they are not 
insensible to the spirit of the age or unaware 
of the fact that if they would continue to 
have followers they must make the people 
acquainted with the results of scientific and 
Biblical investigation, as well as with princi- 
ples of any other kind of learning. 





It would be interesting to find out the exact 
position in this campaign of pronounced social 
reformers, the men and women who work in 
college settlements and that increasing class 
of educated persons who in recent years have 
exhibited in various ways marked sympathy 
with manual toilers. We noticed the other 
day among the names of a free silver cam- 
paign committee in New York city that of a 
pioneer in social settlement enterprises, but 
he is probably an excep:ion to the ruling 
feeling among his fellow-workers, even though 
some of them are far from being wholly com- 
mitted to the Republican piatform. Professor 
Herron’s absence abroad renders it uaneces- 
sary for him to declare himself as he might 
feel called upon to do were he in America. 
He is at present in the Hartz Mountains and 
contemplates staying in Europe for a year or 
more, his health being stiil not firmly re- 
established. 





Here’s a bit of vacation experience from 
a member of our staff who is roaming on 
a wheel through the highways and byways 
of our own New England country. It shows 
what unadulterated pleasure is to be had by 
almost anybody at a very little expenditure 
of energy and money: 


I have not thought much about free silver 
or Crete, but I have chased rabbits and chip- 
munks aloug roadsides, surprised pheasants 
and had them nearly scare me off my perch 
with their sudden “ whirr,”’ picked most lus- 
cious black berries, drunk from crystal springs, 
lounged on mossy banks of cool lakes, filled 
my lungs to nether depths with pine-scented 
ozone, gazed with awe on castles in Spain 
resting on altitudinous slopes, plunged madly 
down sandy and pebbly hillsides, pedaled 
for miles a'ong level stretches where the only 
hard roadbed was a strip of packed sand, 
at best not more than a foot wide, where a 
swerve of an inch to right or left meant a 
spill in the sandy rut or a dive into the 
bushes and stone walls. 





It is not so long since Dr. Griffis separated 
himse'f from the circle of Boston pastors that 
his erect figure and scholarly face have be- 
come a memory only, but his many friends 
hereabouts are glad of the opportunity to re- 
new the associations of other days furnished 
by his stay in the city for a week or ten days. 
He comes chiefly now to deliver a lecture in 
the Old South course and to secure material 
for the memoir of Charles Carleton Coffin 
which he is preparing. He preached last 
Sunday at Harvard Church, Brookline. Since 
he went to Ithaca, where large numbers of 
Cornell students are among his auditors, he 
has discarded altogether the use of the manu- 
script. Dr Griffis does not wander outside of 
Biblical limits in order to secure impressive 
themes. His two discourses last Sunday bore 
upon the supreme value and the practical 
uses of the Scriptures. Dr. Griffis is remark- 
ably successful in unveiling to others the 
treasures cf the word which his own delving 
bas revealed. Incidentally in his evening 
discourse he expressed his total lack of sym- 
pathy with present day effurts to regenerate 
men inthe mass. He considers it a great mis- 
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take to fail to discriminate between different 
types of working men—the temperate and the 
drunken, the saving aud the spending, the 
upright and the ne’er-do-weils. 





STAFF OORRESPONDENOE 
FROM NEW YORK. 
The Big Fiasco. 

The two chief and well-nigh exclusive 
topics here of late have been the weather 
and the long heralded coming of the great 
Western orator who was to lift the roof from 
Madison Squa e Garden by his silvern elo- 
quence. Our people of all intellectual 
grades and political preferences had really 
been wrought up into expecting something 
far beyond all former experience. His fore- 
ruoner, the notorious Mrs. Lease of Kansas, 
on Monday night at the Cooper Union had 
given a truly realistic, hair-lifiting showing 
of what Western brass and lungs and bravado 
can do with free silver and practical popu- 
lism before an audience of Socialists and 
‘‘gold-bug’’ haters, but was supposed to 
be not within sight of the boy orator. He 
came, Through nearly two mortal hours in 
the suffocating heat he tamely read the 
same old free silver talk, rethreshed the 
beaten straw of the last twenty years—but 
the great speech is now before all the world 
for judgment, and it only need be said that 
nothing was added to its power by the 
delivery. In the language of the Yale boys 
of the olden time the affair is pronounced 
a decided “flunk.” The ultimate issue 
remains to be seen. The immediate effect 
was a rapid cooling of the political atmos- 
phere and a melancholy lengthening of the 
countenances of Tammany expectants of 
four coming years of spoils, for which the 
few dollars gained by selling their share of 
tickets to the show are a sorry substitute. 
The Heated Term. 

And now people are wondering where 
some as effective method may be found for 
reducing also the atmospheric temperature 
under which, in common with moat of the 
country, New York has been for a dreadful 
fortnight perspiring. O!dest inhabitants 
say there was as hot a time and as long 
continued back somewhere in ‘the fifties,’ 
but nothing like it since. It certainly has 
not been easy to work, or even to move 
about the city, but why should a living man 
complain so long as his name is not enrolled 
upon the daily list of hundreds of poor 
workers prostrated by heat, or that sadder 
list of the dead, the latter numbering in the 
metropolitan district some days nearly 200, 
and the former 500, victims. Yet aside 
from the effects of the terrific heat the 
health of the city, including that of infants, 
has been better than usual—thanks, under 
Providence, to good Colonel Waring and 
his street-cleaning corps; thanks, too, to 
the mayor and his helpers for new meas- 
ures to benefit the poor and sick. East 
Side streets are flushed daily from the 
hydrants, the free baths are made accessi- 
ble at all hours of the night, and $5,000 are 
voted from the city treasury for ice to be 
given to the poor and sick. And those 
bands of summer doctors and of volunteer 
Christian workers are busier than ever. 
Friday’s thunder, lightning and rain prom- 
ise at least partial relief from the.long 
sweltering. 

The Newest Attractions. 

Parties looking for new-fangled, irresist- 
ible attractions to Sunday services may take 
a hint from one of the caterers for Sunday 
guests at a German beach “concert hall,’ 
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down on Staten Island. Hans, the pro- 
prietor, has long depended on ‘‘sacred”’ 
concerts to draw big crowds to his saloon 
for their Sunday guzzle. What ‘ sacred” 
concerts are in such suburban resorts here- 
abouts is fairly well known. They are just 
about as sacred as the beer. Somebody 
found fault with them, and Hans, bound to 
be up to date as to sacredness, hired a local 
corps of the (real or imitation) ‘Salvation 
Army” with a rousing brass band from the 
city, and his Sunday patrons found the stage 
occupied, in lieu of the funny man, the 
comic singer and the skirt dancer, with a 
band of singers, pray-ers and exhorters who 
kept up the services with brass band ac- 
companiment, while the guests throughout 
the saloon were shouting their orders and 
the prespiring waiters were running from 
able to table with the lager. Hans says it 
is the best paying scheme he has ever tried. 

Another experiment inthe way of modera 
attraction is to be tried early this fall by 
one of our city’s reputable Methodist 
churches—not of the ‘‘institutional’’ sort. 
The trustees have contracted for ‘“‘a first- 
class bowling alley,’’ wherewith to draw to 
its services the young men in its neighbor- 
hood. Instead, however, of placing the 
alley in the bwement of the church, it is 
to be under the parsonage, adjoining the 
sanctuary, and is to have an entrance from 
each. In mercy to the parson and bis 
household it is to be hoped that the balls 
will not be allowed, particularly on Satur. 
day nights, to roll into ‘the wee sma’ hours 
ayont the twal.”’ 

Booth’'s Volunteers. 

The Volunteers packed the Thalia Theater 
in the Bowery on Tuesday night to hear 
Commander and Mrs. Booth, Major Watkins 
and others of the newarmy. The commander 
reported the new body as now having 100 
organized posts, three regiments, nine bat- 
talions and about 300 commanding officers. 

Mrs. Booth made a partial statement of 
her new plans for the salvation of prisoners. 
Well aware of the common lack of faith, 
even among earnest Christians, in this class 
of work, she is going intoit with the greatest 
caution and the help of wise advisers. She 
has already made a most promising begin- 
ning at Sing Sing, and the work there and 
elsewhere will be widely heard from in due 
time. The prisoners, while in confinement 
and specially on their release, are to be the 
object of her most careful Christian and 
helpful watch, and she is not alone in ex- 
pecting results heretofore unheard of. 
Personal and Other Items. 

The Easthampton (L. I.) people are hear- 
ing Dr. T. B. McLeod, his brother James, 
Drs, H. A. Stimson and Talmage this sum- 
mer. In Flushing the Congregational and 
Reformed churches unite in services through 
August. Drs. E. W. Gilman, K. Twining, 
J. W. Chickering and W. A. Rice supply 
the Congregational church in September. 
Dr. Gunsaulus gave his closing sermon in 
Clinton Avenue last Sunday. He has given 
hard blows to the free silver heresy. On 
this topic, however, Dr. MacArthur of the 
Baptist church seems to be the leader, con- 
sidering the craze as fatal to the country’s 
welfare, yet a matter on which the pulpit 
is criminally silent, while ‘“‘ the newspaper 
statements on the subject are made up,” 
he says, ‘of lungs, lunacy and larceny.’’ 
The wife of Rev. W. T. Pannell, pastor of 
the Congregational church of Morristown, 
N. J., was very seriously injured, lately, by 
being thrown from her bicycle while she 
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and her husband were riding to visit friends 
in a neighboring village. Rev. Horace Por- 
ter preaches every Sunday morning in 
Plymouth pulpit during Dr. Abbott’s so0- 
journin England, After being open every 
Sabbath for twenty years, Pilgrim Chapel, 
under care of Rev. E. H. Byington, Dr. 
Storrs’s assistant, is now closed three weeks 
for repairs. Good news is reported from 
Rev. Jobn Brittan Clark of the Lee Avenue 
Church, who is gradually recovering at his 
home in Nantucket from his injury by a 
bicycle accident some weeks ago. 
HUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Churches. 

Of religious news in Chicago and the 
Northwest there is, just at present, a 
dearth. Pastors are absent on their vaca- 
tion, or are doing as little as may be during 
this month. Sunday, Aug. 9, Dr. C. O. 
Brown of San Francisco preached at the 
Covenant Church in the absence of its pas- 
tor, his cousin, Rev, Allan A. Tanner was 
at the First Church, Dr. Frank Crane of 
the Trinity Methodist Church preached to 
his congregation and that of Plymouth 
Church in the house of the latter, Rev. Mr. 
Brodie of Wisconsin was at the South 
Church, while its pastor, Dr. Scott, sup- 
plied the E'gin Church. Everywhere the 
intenre heat thinned the congregations and 
greatly diminished attendance at Sunday 
schools. Within ten days Plymouth Church 
has been greatly afflicted in the loss, by 
death, of two important members, Mr. C. 
M. Hotchkin and Mr. S. K. Martin. Both 
were under sixty years of age and active 
business men. The former has long been 
superintendent of the Plymouth Sunday 
school, and interested in every branch of 
the work of the young people, while the 
latter, a millionaire lumber merchant, con- 
tributed generously to the support of the 
church. The question is often heard, Who 
will take the places which these men, so 
suddenly summoned hence, are leaving va- 
cant? 

The Heat. 

Since her history began Chicago has not 
had such a season of oppressive and de- 
structive eight days’ heat as came to an end 
Wednesday. Although the thermometer 
had fallen twenty degrees, several deaths 
were reported on that day and several pros- 
trations. Business has been almost at 
a standstill. Mail carriers have, in some 
cases, been unable to make their customary 
rounds. Even the mail itself has been un- 
usually light. Horses have suffered terri- 
bly, and dogs also. For the first time 
within the writer’s knowledge people have 
been allowed to pass the night in the parks, 
and thus escape the oppressiveness of the 
tenement districts. Elderly people and 
babes have been the chief sufferers, al- 
though no age has been exempt. For a 
long time we shall feel the effect of a visita- 
tion which, in its fatalities, has been hardly 
less serious than an epidemic of disease. 
The Silver Debate. 

While the principals in this great debate 
are getting their ammunition ready for use 
the people seem to have begun the battle. 
At almost all the street corners one sees 
groups of men intensely in earnest, disc ss- 
ing the issues involved in free silver. The 
police find it difficult to prevent these 
crowds from gatnoering, or from so arrang- 
ing themselves as to interfere with the 
necessary use of the streets. These dis- 
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cussions exbibit curious phases of human- 
ity. Arguments are nearly always asser- 
tions, no matter on which side the speaker 
may chance to be, and they are nearly 
always the arguments found in Harvey’s 
books or in the columns of the newspapers. 
On the whole, the tendency is towards a be- 
lief that to change our present standards 
would be unwise, although a great deal is 
made of ‘‘ the crime of 1873,’’ when “ silver 
was demonetized.”’ 

These knots of men, earnest, well be- 
haved, not altogether unintelligent, are only 
an indication of the seriousness of the pres- 
ent campaign, and the necessity party lead- 
ers are under to make it a campaign of in- 
struction. It is for this reason that some of 
our best known citizens, the managers of 
some of our largest manufacturing and busi- 
ness concerns, have taken measures to fur- 
nish their workmen the data on which to 
make up their minds in reference to present 
issues. It is not felt here that assertion is 
argument, or that anything is*gained by ap- 
plying unseemly epithets to those who be- 
long to opposite parties, but that, with such 
clean and personally unobjectionable candi- 
dates as Democrats and Republicans have 
nominated, attention may be given entirely 
to a consideration of the merits of the ques- 
tions which are this year to be answered at 
the polls. The fusion of Populists and sil- 
ver Democrats in this State, with Altgeld at 
the head of the ticket and a certain num- 
ber of Populist presidential electors asso- 
ciated with him, furnishes at least a hope of 
success. Republicans, however, are sure 
that the State will go against Altgeld, who 
ran behind his party thousands of votes in 
*92, and became governor on account of the 
popularity of Cleveland, and that working 
men, in general, will see that it is for their 
interest to allow no substitution of a silver 
for a gold standard in our currency. Prob- 
ably the most significant event of the week 
—for Mr. Bryan’s address Saturday night, 
Aug. 8, seems to have had little influence, 
or his conference with the leaders of his 
party—is the issue by the sound money 
Democrats of a call for a State convention 
to meet in Chicago, Aug. 25, to nominate 
presidential electors, delegates and alter- 
nates for the National Democratic Conven- 
tion to be held early inSeptember. The ap- 
peal to the party formulates tevere charges 
against the proceedings and platform of the 
convention of July 7, and is signed by the 
best known Democratic leaders of the State, 
It is thought that the nomination of a third 
ticket will help to render Mr. McKinley’s 
election more certain. 

While business men do not accuse those 
who disagree with them of dishonesty, it 
cannot be denied that most business men 
here feel that the platform of July 7 pro- 
poses repudiation, and that success under it 
would bring a discredit to our Government, 
to say nothing of the losses it would cause 
to thousands of small investors, from which 
we could not recover in a century. Divi- 
sions along Republican and Democratic 
lines are not so apparent as formerly. Em- 
phasis is put on patriotism and honesty. 
Measures will be taken to overcome the 
mischief wrought by such books as [lar- 
vey’s Financial School, and to show work- 
ing men tbat their real friends are those who 
will give them work and pay them for 
it in money which is good the world over 
and which no financial schemes can depre- 
ciate. 


Chicago, Aug. 15. FRANKLIN, 
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Charity Chance." 


A Seriat Story spy WALTER RAYMOND. 


SUMMARY OF THE PREvious Four CHAPTERS.—The scene of this story is Somerset, in the west of England. Miss Graham, a maiden 
lady of means and a cripple, has adopted Charity Chance, who cal's her aunt. Miss Graham's nephew, Graham Poltimore, the son of 
her dead sister, seeks the hand of Charity Chance in marriage and makes a declaration at the close of a garden party attended by 
representatives cf the wealth and aristocracy of Bab»lecombe. He is accepted, though the girl has some misgivings in relation to the 
depth of her affection for him. Miss Graham is delighted to have her heart’s desire thus gratified, and Charity, who cherishes her 
fondly, finds a satisfaction in having acceded to her patron’s wishes for her. 


{an V. MERE MONEY 
= ‘ 
MATTERS, 


ft. WV STRANGEmix- 
? ture of fine feel- 
ing and fastidi- 
ous sensibility 
was this little 
lady cf Babble- 
combe House. 
She dwelt in 
a garden of 
poetry—a sort 
of fairy island 
of her own—where, alas! at times she suf- 
fered rude shocks from the tempests that 
sweep across the sea of life. Then she 
cowered in a corner until] her sorrow was 
forgotten in sunshine and flowers, as the 
garden bloomed afresh. 

It was a heavy blow when her father 
died unreconciled to Irene. Good repute 
and the respectful admiration of Bath con 
stituted the breath of that great physician’s 
professional nostrils, and the scandal of his 
girl’. elopement went near to break his 
heart. He tcented the pump-room gossip. 
He detected the covert smiles cf rival med- 
ical practitioners, and they made him mad. 
In reality he felt these more deeply than 
the loss of his daughter, although Irene 
had been a belle in Bath, as the good 
bishop remembered. In his wrath he swore 
that that rascal Poltimore should never 
touch a penny of his money. 

But in little more than a year, stepping 
from his brougham to pay a visit, he dropped 
suddenly upon the wide pavement in Milson 
Street, and neither spoke nor opened his 
eyes upon the world again. 










In her loneliness Helen Graham sent post- 
haste for her sister, who hurried home to 
the great shuttered house, bringing Gra- 
ham, a baby in arms. Low good to be 
restored to each other! They wept to- 
gether—in sorrow for the dead, in joy of 
the new born, 

But Dr. Graham had kept his word. 
After the funeral it was found that every 
farthing was left in trust for ‘‘my daughter 
Helen,’ with power of appointment to her 
by will. Shecould not part with the money 
during life, although she could leave it as 
she would. Between baser spirits this must 
have opened an impassable gulf, but it 
seemed only to knit the sisters in closer 
affection, They spoke of it with bated 
breath, scarcely daring to call in question 
the justice of the dead or defeat his inten- 
tion. Afterall, the money might have been 
lost, which now must be secured to little 
Graham. Bless him! And meanwhile Helen 
could pay Irene’s bills. Then, to be near 
her sister, the little cripple bought the 
mansion at Babblecombe, with the cottages, 
the wood and the small farm let with the 
mill. Scarcely had she come there to live 
when Irene died. 
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For a while sorrow brought closer inti- 
macy between the bereaved neighbors. 
Helen Graham was constantly driving into 
the town to the little motherless boy. And 
Henry Poltimore, then agent to Lord Bab- 
blemouth and steward to his lordship’s vast 
estates, was no less frequently at Coombe. 
She could not do without him. He ad- 
vised her concerning the mill, the cottage 
and the farm. She esteemed him highly. 
She pitied him with all her heart. And if 
at times a manner somewhat too large 
jarred upon her nei ves—as when he boasted 
of his own gentility, or talked of his lord- 
ship at unnecessary length—such little mat- 
ters must be forgiven to a man of business. 
She had always understood discreet reserve 
and perfect self-restraint to be the exclu- 
sive possessions of upper professional cir- 
cles and the pick of the aristocracy. Asa 
man of affairs, as a man of heart, Henry 
Poltimore was perfect; and he also had 
loved and lost Irene. 

About this time one of the trustees under 
her father’s will was called to his last ac- 
count. She gladly app»sinted Henry Polti- 
more. Who so fit to accept this trust as 
the father of the child to whom the prop- 
erty should some day fali? This was rea- 
sonable and readily agreed to by the re- 
maining trustee, 

Then suddenly came a blow which shook 
her soul’s belief in human nature to its pro- 
foundest depths. It was delivered by Mrs. 
Mortimer, then the rector’s young bride, 
who one morning hurried panting from 
Babblemouth and entered the French win- 
dow as pale as Hamlet’s ghost. Not that 
she was affected by the news she bore, but, 
driven by excitement and a laudable desire 
to be friendly and tell Miss Graham first, 
she had traveled with inexpedient speed. 

‘‘Mr, enry Poltimore has married 
again!” she gasped. 

‘* Married again! When? 
whom?’’ 

‘*To a governess—in Wiltshire—they say 
she is the daughter of a farmer’’— 

‘¢ The daughter of a farmer,’’ interrupted 
Miss Graham, indignantly; ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve it! He is broken-hearted! He is in- 
consolable. 

‘* But he has written to the rector. He 
could not bear the solitude, he said. They 
married quietly—nine in the morning—none 
present, because Mr. Poltimore is still in 
mourning. The rector thinks it positively 
indecent. So very soon, you know. You 
will certainly get a letter when the post 
comer. But I thought you would like to 
know at once.’’ 

It was too true. The prediction was little 
sooner uttered than confirmed, for the post- 
man was already upon the gravel path. 

‘*He might at least have married a lady,”’ 
said Miss Graham, with bitter self-control. 
But her hand shook, and the letter dropped 
upon the floor. 

That was all she said. It was reported 
in Babblemouth and afterwards repeated to 


Where? To 


the second Mrs. Poltimore, on the authority 
of the rector’s wife. But although she sat 
in her chair, stiff with dignity, tears rushed 
into her eyes at the thought of Irene, sweet 
and beautiful as an angel, and only a few 
months in heaven. 

She was too proud to give expression to 
her pain. When Mr. Poltimore brought 
home his bride she called. But her con- 
stant visits were discontinued. They must 
send over the little boy on every fine, warm 
day, she told them. She should be pleased 
to welcome them at Babblecombe at any 
time, of course, but she had given up going 
out. Thus they sank into comparative in- 
significance as ‘‘ the Babblemouth people.”’ 
A little later, in spite of their remonstrance, 
she adopted Charity Chance—an act of be- 
nevolence which so far had brought her 
nothing but happiness and love. 

Then Mr, Henry Poltimore suddenly be- 
came rich, retired from his stewardship, 
and blossomed into Briggs. He bought a 
small estate close to Babblemoutb, and 
farmed it to the admiration of surrounding 
agriculturists. It was like a garden. ‘* But 
la! it never couldn’t pay,’ they said. He 
bred prize cattle of marvelous length of 
pedigree and price, and rented the shooting 
of Babblemouth Park when his lordship went 
abroad, and added a wing to his house, and 
built new stables, which everybody said 
were better than most people’s cottages. 
The hillside above the town glistened with 
his conservatories, and his grapes, exhibited 
at all the flower shows, became the despair 
of every gardener in the west. 

Thus he grew and grew, and many peo- 
ple thought he ought to be made a magis- 
trate for the county. He thought so him- 
self. His devotion to public business de- 
served no less. For he sat on every board 
and council in the district, and spoke, too, 
at considerable length. Thus his name was 
inevery mouth. As elections were frequent 
it brightened every hoarding,and enlivened 
every blank wall in the neighborhood. 
Gate posts bloomed perennially with invi- 
tations to ‘“‘ Vote for Poltimore-Briggs.’’ 
And what a friend he was—a friend to the 
farmer—a friend to the landed interest—a 
friend to the poor man. Nothing was too 
high or too low to be included in the 
friendship of Poltimore Briggs. And at 
last this broad humanity, assisted by per- 
sistent pushing of himself, was to reap its 
reward. The Agricultural Association had 
determined to run a candidate for Parlia- 
ment, and upon whom should its maiden 
fancy light, but Mr. Poltimore Briggs! 

No wonder, when at last he was left sole 
surviving trustee, Miss Grabam did not ap- 
point another. Such a thought could not 
enter her head, for everything was man- 
aged to perfection. Her dividends were 
never a day late, not even the rent of a cot- 
tage went into arrears. 

Some days had elapsed, and the buzz of 
excitement following Charity’s engagement 
had settled down. It was a lovely summer 
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morning, and John Sprake bad already 
toiled half-way up the hill, when Miss Gra- 
ham suddenly leaned forward in her chair. 

‘¢ Have the horses been exercised, John?”’ 

John Sprake, who, although a very steady 
man, was no fool, hearing himself thus ad- 
dressed, speedily turned around the little 
wheel and respectfully rested. 

In Miss Graham’s opinion nobody in this 
world was so good as John Sprake—in his 
own station in life, of course. Nobody 
could pull the chair like John Sprake. She 
could trust no other in the same way, for 
reveral excellent reasons. He was a coach- 
man, and understood driving, and had 
never been known to go fast or have an ac- 
cident in his life. Ile was clean shaved, 
with white, wavy hair, which reminded her 
of the late dean of Bath. He had buried 
two wives, poor man, and married a third; 
and brought up fourteen children and lost 
four; and looked very respectable in church 
in top boots and a blue livery; and during 
his whole twenty years of service had never 
done anything giddy or 
lost his head. Therefore 
she placed implicit con- 
fidence in John Sprake. 

“Regularly?” She 
looked him keenly in the 
face. Something evident- 
ly weighed upon her 
mind. 

Ever so small a spot 
upon John’s conscience 
made him unduly to pro- 
test. 

‘‘Issmum, Every day 
so sure as the sun—zo to 
speak —unless ’tis vor 
some good reason.”’ 

‘* And are they in good 
order?” 

‘« 7) vat’s butter.” 

‘Yes, but I mean quite 
qaiet?’’ 

‘¢ Zo quiet’s mice.” 

‘‘ Then bring round the 
carriage this afternoon at 
three. Miss Chance is 
going for a sail, and I 
shall drive into town 
with her.”’ 

This unexpected termination to a cross- 
examination, pressing perilously close upon 
detection, took John Sprake’s breath away. 
As he explained at leisure, when subse- 
quent proceedings attracted attention in 
the village: ‘‘I wur that tookt aback, that 
wh’er or no I wur’pon my head or my 
heels I couldn’ ha’ told. There! If you’d 
’a’ stuck Jan Sprake wi’ a knife thik min- 
ute he wouldn’ never ha’ blood.” 

However, he managed to murmur, ‘Iss 
mum,’’ and turned and plodded wisely on 
his way. 

No wonder the man was startled. Jan 
Sprake bestriding one fat carriage horse 
and leading another was the most familiar 
object in the Babblecombe landscape. Ie 
did very little else, and many a distasteful 
duty did John avoid by urging the immedi- 
ate necessity to exercise his horses. He 
had been known to refuse to haul the chair 
because he must take out his horses. And 
this with such a serious shake of his hoary 
old head that the poor little woman was 
nearly moved to tears by the contemplation 
of such devotion todumb animals, She had 
not set foot in a carriage for years. The 
splendid chariot, its wheels picked out with 
yellow, and the brougham in which her dis- 
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tinguished father formerly paid his visits 
stood in the coach-house side by side in 
solemn state. She would :fot have parted 
with them for the world. Sometimes a vis- 
itor must be fetched from the station, five 
miles over the hill, and the mere thought 
of a hired fly made her shudder. But ten 
years ago, when alighting, she had stumbled 
and fallen in Babblemouth Street; and since 
then, except upon those rare occasions, the 
carriages had remained at rest. 

But with Charity’s engagement over 
everything had come a change. The little 
lady started life anew. Her tenderest hope, 
hitherto liable to be cut off by any frost, 
was at last hardened into a set purpose. 
She could look forward to flowers and fruit. 

Of late a doubt had often troubled her 
mind, If Charity did not marry Graham, 
she must be provided for in some manner 
consistent with the luxury in which she had 
been brought up. To educate and then to 
leave her poor would be cruelty indeed— 
for education, in the opinion of this little 





MISS GRAHAM SUDDENLY LEANED FORWARD. 


lady, added a grace only. It was not meant 
for the work-a day world. Common people 
were better without it, with its restless, up- 
setting influences, leading only to discon- 
tent. And the pay which an accomplished 
lady could command was a mere pittance. 
Yet to leave money away from her own kin 
seemed to savor of robbery, and was scarcely 
a righteous act. She almost fancied it 
might follow her beyond the grave, and 
meet with disapproval both in this world 
and the next. For in this woman’s heart 
was a fair mixture of fine old family pride. 

But now that Charity was to be her niece 
indeed, all doubts were blown to the winds. 
People called, letters came by every post, 
aud the very air became quite bracing with 
congratulation. In her joy, with every 
hour Miss Graham evolved a new and loftier 
idea. Graham should add the name of 
Graham, as his father had taken Briggs, 
and Charity become the mother of a fresh 
line of Grahams, It was a noble mission. 
Oaly to think of it brought the color to the 
little cripple’s cheek. The girl whom she 
had always loved so well was now wor- 
shiped, and this order for the carriage was 
an act of sacrifice and devotion. 

To the intensity of this new found fervor 
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witnessed every word and look. The real- 
ity of if unconsciously impressed John 
Sprake so that he hauled and wheeled in 
silence, without stopping for argument or 
rest. 

Nor did his wisdom afterward invent any 
specious obstacle, and the carriage was 
brought round upon the stroke of three. 

‘**Put the footstool closer, Charity dear, 
and draw the shawl over my shoulder! 
To Mr. Poltimore Briggs’s, Sprake.”’ 

Thus she courageously started, but all 
along the Babblemouth road and down the 
one street which forms the town she ner- 
vously clutched the girl’s hand. Trades- 
men, scarcely able to believe their eyes, 
popped to their shop doors to be sure it 
was Miss Graham who passed. Two of the 
rector’s daughters upon the causeway turned 
back at once tocarry home the news. Quite 
a little crowd of children gathered round 
as the carriage drew up before the house 
of Poltimore-Briggs. 

A large house of red brick, three stories 
high, with a paved court 
in front, inclosed with 
tall iron railings against 
the raised causeway. An 
old fashioned, ornamen- 
tal arch of wrought iron, 
bearing an heraldic shield 
and a square frame to 
hold a lamp, bent over 
the gates. The windows 
were long and narrow, 
with thick sashbars, and 
above the brass knocker 
.on the front door, in 
places of panels, were 
panes of glass to light the 
hall, It was a fine old 
tlace, this ancient house 
of some forgotten mer- 
chant, and above the 
brass knocker it frowned 
down upon street and 
harbor with the solemn 
dignity of a bygone age. 

Scarcely had the car- 
riage stopped when the 
door quickly opened and 
Poltimore Briggs himself 
came hurrying hatless 
down the steps and across the paved court. 
He was carefully attired, as at the garden 
party; his face shone with pleasure and 
his bald head glistened in the eun. 

‘*Now this is kind; Helen, this is delight- 
ful. Let me help you. Take care of the 
step’’— Suddenly remembering Charity 
he gave her his hand without looking at 
her, still talking all the while. ‘I saw you 
from the window and could hardly believe 
my eyes. But you are in no hurry. You 
will stay. Sprake must put up the horses, 
Yes. Pat up the horses, Sprake. Really 
noi? Then wait,Sprake. ‘Take care, Helen, 
take care. The polished floor is slip- 
pery a 

And so, with blusterous zeal, he led her 
across the hall, bending down that she 
might take his arm. 

‘You have come at a fortunate moment,”’ 
he cried, unable to conceal his pride. ‘‘I 
have been invited to stand for Parliament. 
A deputation—a most influential deputa- 
tion, from one of the most powerful organ- 
izations in the division—has just left me. 
You must have passed them in the street. 
I admit I was gratified—deeply gratified. 
But 1 have not yet givenareply. We shall 
find the others in the new room ”’— 
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‘‘] wanted to talk to you,’ she whis- 
pered, in that sudden way of hers which 
sounded so abrupt. 

‘*To besure. Tobesure. Let us go in 
here. We shall be alone. You'll find the 
others, Charity, somewhere or other. They 
are waiting for you, and the boat is ready. 
Graham has an old school friend with him. 
A poet, or something of the sort, so they 
say. Alfred—Alfred Prentice.” 

As a man of affairs, he laughed at the 
bare idea of poetry. Then, as he opened 
the door, he added with respect: ‘* But I’ve 
seen his name in the papers.”’ 

They went into a large dining-room with 
three tall windows looking out upon the 
street. It was paneled half way up the 
walls, and furnished with pieces of old oak, 
picked up during many years at sales in 
the neighborhood. It had an odd look, as 
if it belonged not to the place—this flotsam 
from the seas of bankruptcy and death. 
Many of the chairs were out of place, and 
on the long oak table stood empty decanters 
and glasses, to prove how well the thirsty 
deputation had refreshed itself. Over the 
mantelpiece hung a life sized portrait of 
Poltimore-Briggs himself, smiling round at 
a visitor, pen in hand, and upon his face a 
light of intelligence such as, without the ad- 
vantage of baldness, human forehead dare 
not hope to sustain. The attitude was 
justified, the quill no mere poetic flight. In 
the local newspaper he had once waged bit- 
ter war, the Incidence of Local Taxation 
being the theme. 

The paint upon the picture was scarcely 
dry, but a host of old familiar objects re- 
called the past. A bookcase from the old 
house in Bath, a pencil drawing, by an 
artist of that city, of Irene, a schoolgirl, 
with hair half way down her back—these 
moved the little woman deeply, and for a 
while after she was seated she did not 
speak, 

But Poltimore Briggs blustered heed- 
lessly on. 

‘*Why, it must be twenty years, Helen, 
since you were last here. Did you notice 
we've thrown the little room into the hall. 
A wonderful improvement, I flatter myself. 
Some of the deputation said frankly tbey 
had never seen anything carried out so thor- 
oughly and well. You must look when you 
go out. And you wouldn’t know the gar- 
dens now. I don’t know what I’ve spent 
upon them, I’m sure. Thousands! More 
than I was justified. Morethan I shall ever 
see again. Lord Babblemouth came in only 
the other day—when he was down about 
the new quay. He wanted my advice—he 
thinks a deal of my opinion—and he was 
astonished. He said: ‘ Poltimore’—he said 
—he always forgets and calls me Poltimore 
still—‘ Poltimore, you have the prettiest 
place in the west of England—for the size, 
of course.’ I said, ‘I am gratified to find 
you like it, my lord.’ And so I was, I con- 
fess. And soit ought to be, for it costs a 
pretty penny tokeepitup. Four men sum- 
mer and winter, and sometimes five in the 
spring.” 

He paused for some note of admiration, 
some expression of surprise, and looked 
larger than ever, with his hands thrust in 
the pockets of his white waistcoat. But 
little Miss Graham had scarcely heard his 
words. Only when he ceased she became 
conscious of what he had been saying. 

“‘T have something to tell you, Henry,’ 
she began, and her voice was tremulous and 
very low, ‘‘a secret that you must not re- 
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peat. I only tell you now because I want 
something done. I should have sent for 
you to come over if I had not seen you to- 
day. I have been thinking over it for some 
time, and I want your help and advice.” 

Her earnestness arrested his attention; 
she was shaking from an agitation she tried 
in vain to repress. 

‘*You know, Helen,” he replied, in his 
large way, with a wave of the hand, ‘that I 
am always at your service, I’?— 

“Yes, yes. You have been very kind. 
You have been most good; but—but”— 
She paused, in doubt how to begin, and 
then, summoning all her courage, contin- 
ued: ‘*Do you remember the story of the 
Spartan boy who concealed a fox in his 
bosom?”’ 

He nodded assent. She has found out 
that rascal Sprake, he said to himself. For 
in his mind was the fable of the man who 
cherished a snake, and he thought it meant 
ingratitude. 

‘* And then it gnawed into his heart, and 
he died.” 

‘*What do you mean, Helen? What do 
you mean?”’ 

‘*] want to arrange and settle everything 
without delay. I have known it for some 
time. But I could not speak of it. And I 
do not want any one to know. Henry, 1 
have only a little while to live. Perhaps 
two years at most. Only two years to live.’’ 

Her voice sank into awail. But now that 
her sorrow had found utterance she at once 
regained composure, and she looked up 
with her keen gray eyes, as if eager to ob- 
serve the effect upon him of her words. 

He was standing upon the hearth rug, and 
the light from one of the windows fell full 
upon his face. [is brows were knit in per- 
plexity, as if he did not quite catch her 
meaning, but the color left his cheek. He 
became pale with alarm. He could not 
have appeared more startled had he just 
heard his own doom. 

‘Do you mean you are ill, Helen?’ he 
asked, eagerly, in a hoarse whisper. 

‘* Beyond hope. There is no chance of 
recovery,” she moaned. Then she burst 
into passionate lament. ‘‘And I do not 
want to die. I want tolive. I want to live 
for years and years.”’ 

‘But what are you doing? Why don’t 
you take advice? Callin Bibberly. He’s a 
good man, Bibberly. I should have every 
confidence, and ’— 

‘Do you think I would have such as he 
prying at my poor body?” she cried, with 
sudden nervous irritability. ‘‘No. I wrote 
to a physician at Bath. I sent Charity out 
for the day, and John Sprake fetched and 
drove him back, and nobody knew. Be- 
sides, I have read about it in one of my 
father’s books. Nothing can be done. He 
did not propose anything. It must just 
grow and grow. I can see it grow.” 

‘* But—eh, surely’’— he hesitated, grop- 
ing in his brain for the thing to say. 
‘Surely, Helen, you will take a second 
opinion?”’ 

“It is no good. Besides, they might 
want to do something.”’ 

She shuddered at the thought, and then 
again came upon her this great longing for 
life. 

‘* And yet I do not want to go. I could 
not lose it for the world, little as it is. To 
be wheeled out into the sun. To watch in 
winter for the Christmas roses in the cor- 
ner. And the daffodils in spring, so bright 
in the meadow along the brook. And the 
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bluebells in the wood, quite thick, as if the 
sky had fallen between the trees, And I 
want to see Charity married—and to sit 
like a grandmother, with children running 
around my chair. There are people who 
say they are tired of life—people who have 
it all, But I was never tired. I could 
never do enough to get tired.”’ 

She stopped in her sudden way, and 
asked, quickly: ‘‘ You were not averse to 
Graham’s engagement? ”’ 

The look of fear vanished from his coun- 
tenance. The question implied a doubt, 
and again he was important and self satis- 
fied as ever. 

‘*T will not seek to hide from you, Helen,”’ 
he began, slowly, and in his most senten- 
tious manner, as if he were addressing a 
board of guardians, ‘‘ that I had cherished 
other hopes for Graham, My position and 
his—his expectations, I think I may say— 
justified me in hoping that he would make 
a suitable match. I was ambitious for him, 
I confess to you. It was only natural, Per- 
sonally, I say nothing against Miss Chance. 
Thanks to your bounty, she is well brought 
up, intelligent, accomplished—but ”’— 

‘* You would be too generous to speak of 
that,’ she broke in with warmth. 

He graciously accepted the attribute: 
‘* Well, well! Graham has chosen, and we 
need say no more,”’ 

With his patronizing wave of the hand he 
would have dismissed the matter, but she 
had still her errand to fulfill. 

‘* But I want to see everything clear. I 
love her us if she were my own, and I want 
to know that, whatever happens, she will be 
provided for,’’ she cried, with glowing en- 
thusiasm. ‘Of course, I have left all to 
Graham, and that is only just. But there 
is the money that has been saved. That 
seems to me quite different. I want to give 
her that at once. To settle, or secure, or 
whatever you call it. So that it can never 
be lost or taken away, you know. Now, in 
my lifetime, I want to doit. So that if any- 
thing comes between them she will have it 
just the same. And when they marry it 
can make no difference.” 

He turned to the window, and stood with 
his back toward her, looking out into the 
street. She felt that he disapproved of her 
intention. The old opposition, she thought, 
offered to poor Charity from the very first. 
This made her more determined. 

‘You see,’”’ she urged, ‘*I do not want 
to have to think of these things again. 
Soon I may have to tell Charity, and I want 
all this settled first. As if it were for the 
marriage, and as much for his sake as 
hers.”’ 

Ile walked slowly back, and leaned with 
his elbow upon the mantelpiece. He 
looked ten years older than the portrait 
now, and the lines upon his forehead were 
very deep. 

‘““T have been taken by surprise, and 
what you tell me of yourself pains me very 
deeply, Helen,’’ he faltered. ‘‘Let the 
matter rest. I will think how your wishes 
can be best carried out. Leave it for the 
present. Leave it; I will not forget nor 
delay. But such things want looking at— 
careful looking at’”’?— 

There came a step across the hall, the 
door was thrown open, and Mrs, Poltimore- 
Briggs, like a little whirlwind out of breath, 
broke in upon their conference. She was 
full of regrets, and overflowing with apol 
ogies. Her rapid trivialities, pitched i: 
the highest key of exaggeration, were in 
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strange contrast to the deep sorrow hidden 
in Miss Graham’s heart. 

‘‘ My dear Miss Graham! How could he 
bring you into this disreputable room? I 
was beside myself when Charity men- 
tioned it. I rushed away at once in the 
most frantic haste. Why, you must be 
quite worn out and exhausted. Now do let 
me take you into the other room to have 
some tea! Let me take your aim. I won't 
trust you to him any longer. Open the 
other window, Henry, do. It is as close as 
an oven.”’ 

So the interview came abruptly to a close, 
and he was left alone. 

The cool air blowing in from the sea was 
grateful to him, and he stood looking down 
upon the harbor mouth. It was high tide, 
but below the clear, deep water he could 
distinguish lighter streaks of sand between 
masses of weed covered rocks. There came 
a moment of insight. Between the whirling 
eddies of his vanity, and the varying agita- 
tions of his social ambition, he caught 
glimpses of the unchanging realities of life. 

In his perplexity he passed his hand 
across his forehead. It was wet with beads 
of perspiration. 

‘‘Two years! Two years,’ he muttered. 
‘¢ fe must marry her at once.”’ 

Between the cliffs lay a cutter in readi- 
ness to go out. He could hear the creaking 
of her gaff and the hoops of her mainsail 
against the mast, as it flapped idly when 
she rolled upon the swell of the tide. 

Two members of the deputation strolled 
down and stood upon the quay. One of 
them, in gaiters ard with a back of the 
broadest acreage, raised his stick and 
pointed at her. 

He knew they were talking of him—say- 
ing, perhaps with envy, that she was his, 
An heur before he would have been grati- 
fied—very gratified; but now the thought 
was bitter to him, 

‘*T wish to God I was dead and in my 
grave!”’ he hissed between his teeth. And 
at that moment he meant it, too. 


(To be continued.) 


TWO KINDS OF OWNERSHIP. 


BY REV. HENRY VAN DYKE, D. D. 


We were keeping Sunday afternoon to- 
gether on the edge of a green hill, survey- 
ing the gentle valley of the Gale River and 
uplooking to the Franconia Mountains, 
The placid air of the day seemed to shed a 
new tranquillity over the ever restful scene. 
The lilies that never toil nor spin, the birds 
that sow not neither gather into barns, ap- 
peared to be enjoying a repose deeper and 
more serene than that of common days. 
Slight and indefinable touches in the land- 
scape, perhaps the mere absence of the tiny 
human figures laboring in the distant fields, 
or the light curl of smoke rising lazily from 
the farmhouse chimney, or the family group 
sitting under the maple trees before the 
door, gave a look of quietness to all things, 
and diffused a Sabbsth through the world. 

‘*Father,”’ said the little boy lying on 
the grass beside me, ‘‘ who owns the moun- 
tains?’’ I happened to know the names of 
two or three of the lumber companies that 
had lately bought some of the wocdland 
slopes, and told him who they were, adding 
that there was probably quite a large num- 
ber of different owners, perhaps two or three 
hundred, whose claims taken altogether 
would cover the whole range of hills. 

‘* Well,” said the boy, after a moment of 
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thought, ‘‘I don’t see what is the good of 
owning them. Everybody can look at them.” 

There they lay, stretched out before us in 
the sloping sunlight, the sharp peaks out- 
lined against the tender sky, the vast ridges 
of forests sinking smoothly towards the val- 
leys, the deep hollows gathering purple shad- 
ows in their bosoms, and the little foothills 
standing out in rounded promontories of 
darker green from the mountain mass be- 
hind them. Far to the east the long comb 
of Twin Mountain ex'ended itself back into 
the untrodden wilderness. Mt. Garfield 
lifted a clear-cut pyramid through the 
translucent air. The huge bulk of Lafay- 
ette ascended majestically in front of us, 
crowned with a rosy diadem of rocks. Eagle 
Cliff and Bald Mountain stretched their line 
of scalloped peaks across the entrance to 
the Notch. Beyond that shadowy vale 
the swelling summits of Cannon Mountain 
rolled away to meet the tumbling waves of 
Kinsman, dominated by one loftier crested 
billow that seemed almost ready to curl and 
break in snowy foam. Far down the sleep- 
ing Landaff Valley the undulating dome of 
Moosilauke trembled in distant blue. 

They were all ours, from crested cliff to 
wooded base. The solemn groves of firs 
and spruces, the plumed sierras of lofty 
pines, the stately pillared forests cof birch 
and beech, the wild ravines, the tremulous 
thickets of silvery poplar, the bare peaks 
with their wide outlooks, and the cool vales 
resounding with the ceaseless song of little 
rivers—we knew and loved them al’; they 
ministered peace and joy to us; they were 
all ours, though we held no title-deeds and 
our ownership had never been recorded. 

What is property, after all? The law says 
there are two kinds, real and personal But 
it seems to me that the only real property 
is that which is truly personal, that which 
we take into our inner life and make our 
own forever by understanding and admira- 
tion and sympathy and love. This is the 
only kind of possession that is worth any- 
thing. 

A gallery of great paintings adorns the 
house of Midas, and every year adds a new 
treasure to his collection. He knows how 
much they cost him and he keeps the run of 
the quotatioas at the auction sales, congrat 
ulating himself as the price of the work of 
his well-chosen artists rises in the scale and 
the value of his art treasures is enhanced, 
But why should he call them his? He is 
only their custodian. Le keeps them well 
varnished and framed in gold. But he 


never passes through those gilded frames © 


into the world of beauty that lies behind 
the painted canvas. He knows nothing of 
those lovely places from which the artist’s 
soul and hand have drawn their inspiration. 
They are closed and barred to him. He has 
bought the pictures, tut he cannot buy the 
key. The poor art student who wanders 
through his gallery, lingering with awe and 
love before the masterpieces, owns them 
far more truly than Midas does. 

Pomposus purchased a rich library a few 
years ago. The books were rare and 
costly. That was the reason why Pomposus 
bought them, Lle was proud to feel that he 
was the possessor of literary treasures 
which were not to be found in the houses 
of his wealthiest friends, But the thread- 
bare Biicherfreund, who was engaged at a 
slender salary to catalogue the library and 
take care of it, became the real proprietor. 
Pomposus paid for the books, but Biicher- 
lreund enjoyed them. 
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What does it profit a man to be the 
landed proprietor of countless acres unless 
he can reap the harvest of delight that 
blooms from every rood of God’s earth for 
the seeing eye ard the loving heart? And 
who can reap that harvest so closely that 
there shall not be abundant gleaning left 
for all mankind? The most that a wide 
principality can yield to its legal owner is a 
living. But the real owner can gather from 
a field of golden-rod, shining in the August 
sunlight, an unearned increment of life. 

We measure success by accumulation. 
The measure is false. The true measure is 
appreciation. He who loves most has most. 

How foolishly we train ourselves for the 
work of life! We give our most arduous 
and eager efforts to the cultivation of those 
faculties which will seive us in the compe- 
titions of the forum and the market place. 
But if we were wise, we should care infi- 
nitely more for the unfolding of those in- 
ward, secret, spiritual powers by which 
alone we can become the owners of any- 
thing that is worth having. Surely God is 
the great proprietor. Yet all his works he: 
has given away. He holds no title deeds. 
The one thing that is his is the perfect 
understanding, the perfect joy, the perfect 
love of all the things that he has made. To 
a share in this high ownership he welcomes 
all who are poor in spirit. This is the 
earth which the meek inherit. This is the 
heritage of the saints in light. 

‘‘Come, my boy,”’ I said to the little lad, 
‘let us go home. You and [ are very rich. 
We own the mountains. But we can never 
sell them, and we don’t want to.”’ 


ee 


THEY WENT TO OHUROH AFTER ALL, 


It was a sultry Sunday morning at a sum- 
mer resort. On the botel piazza the guests 
gathered after breakfast, the women with their 
novels, the men with their Sunday newspapers. 
Most of those who even considered the sub- 
ject of church attendance had announced at 
table that ‘‘it was too hot to go to church.” 
Conversation drifted into politics, fashions, 
the theater. One gentleman said nothing, 
but sat a little apart quietly reading. ‘‘ What 
can so absorb the lively Mr. S.?” asked a lady 


inarallying tone. ‘‘I was just reading a lit- 
tlestory in The Congregationalist,” he returned. 
‘Would you like to hearit?” ‘‘Certainly,’” 


was the polite reply. The hum of conversa- 
tion ceased as the reader began; faces grew 
interested, then earnest. As he closed sev- 
eral voices broke out in eager discussion. 
The tide was turned; all thoughts were di- 
verted into a new channel and the tone of 
conversation was raised for the whole day. 

Two or three people fidgeted about. One 
looked at his watch. ‘‘Guess I’ll go to 
church,” he said; ‘‘ there’s time enough if we 
dou’t fix up too much.” ‘ Who wants to fix 
up such aday as this?’’ asked a lady. ‘' Let’s 
go in our shirt waists, just as we are.” Ina 
pleasant flutter of excitement the party was 
organized. 

Great was the amazement of pastor and peo- 
ple as a dozen or more strangers, in unconven- 
tional costumes, it must be confessed, but 
fresh and summery, filed up the aisle that hot 
Sunday morning. But their earnestness and 
reverence were not to be mistaken; and after 
the unusually beavy contribution plate was 
received at the altar there was a thrill of grat- 
itude in the preacher’s voice as he prayed for 
a blessing on “ the strangers within our gates,” 
and the hearty grip with which he greeted 
them after service spoke volumes cf tke cour- 
age he had received from this unexp¢cted evi- 
dence of appreciation. 

Was it worth while—t*is loyal effort of a 
disciple to win reverence for the day hal 
lowed by the rising of hs Lord? LB. K. 
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The little town of Ely in the fen lands of 
East Anglia, the scene of Kingsley’s Here 
ward, where, for a single night, the pilgrims 
laid aside their ‘staff and sandal shoon,”’ 
will ever abide in their memories as a veri- 
table Chamber of Peace. Whether or not 
our gracious host, Dean Stubbs, surmised 
that we had reached that point in our jour 
neyings where we needed ‘time to repair 
our nature with comforting repose,’’ his 
plans for our entertainment conduced won- 
derfully to that end. The very invita- 
tion to a “‘tea in the cloister garth’’ had a 
soothing sound and refreshed our jaded 
spirits like a rest in music. 

We arrived late in the afternoon, and low- 
ering skies and a chilly at- 
mosphere soon drove us 
from the garth into the dean 
ery drawing-room. Whata 
lovely, reposeful, homelike 
interior it was, with its re- 
cessed windows, its wealth 
of choice pictures, its at- 
mosphere of antiquity and, 
above all, the cordial hospi- 
tality of members of the 
household. And what con- 
verse we had in the low- 
ceiled, wainscoted rooms as 
we lingered ‘‘ over the tea 
cups,’”’ listening chiefly to 
the dean as he told us a lit- 
tle of his theories of life, es- 
pecially as related to the 
working classes, for whom 
he manifests a deep and 
practical interest. We had 
read something of the way 
in which, when vicar at 
‘Granborough, he divided his 
glebe into acre lots for the 
benefit of the villagers, and 
of the night school in bis 
laundry for two winters in 
another parish, but this per- 
sonal interview gave us a 
new conception of his work. 
Over his study fireplace is 
carved in oak these words 
from Goethe: Gedenke zu le 
ben (Think of living). This 
sentence and another from 
the same book, ‘ Earnest 
ness alone makes life eter 
nity,” have served as his watchwords for 
many a year. In his forthcoming book, A 
Creed for Christian Socialists, may be found 
the essence of the dean’s ideas on social- 
ism, which is that Christ should be domi- 
nant in all realms of living, in politics and 
industry no less than in theology and ethics. 
He believes in a spiritual unity but not out- 
ward conformity between different branches 
of the Christian church, and rejoices in the 
opening of English universities to Noncon- 
formists, because this common educational 
bond must ultimately prove a strong unify- 
ing influence. It was a rare privilege to 
hear themes of such import discussed by 
one who has been styled ‘‘ the broad-minded, 
scholarly, terribly earnest, yet blithe and 
happy, dean of Ely.’’ 

At length, as sunset shadows appeared on 
the wide-spreading close, we followed him 
into the noble minster, through the splendid 
Galilee porch, down the long Norman nave, 
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Pilgrimage Letters. 
Guests of the Dean of Ely. 


pausing beneath the great octagonal lantern, 
through whose traceried windows prismatic 
colors were now shimmering, and came 
finally into that wonderful chapter house 
with its inconceivab y delicate carvings of 
fruit and flowers. This was one of the 
places, however, where we had no dis‘posi- 
tion to boast of our Puritan ancestry as we 
saw how their ruthless hands had shattered 
peerless statues and made havoc of unparal- 
leled specimens of medieval and classic art. 
All these points of architectural and his- 
toric interest were explained by the dean 
in his own inimitable fashion, but he had 
reserved for the evening the most unique 
feature of our entertainment in the shape 





DEAN STUBBS. 


of a ** moonlight” recital in the 
cathedral. 

At pine o’clock we grouped our way to 
seats in the western end of the nave, the 
huge pillars looming up like giants on 
either side and the only light coming from 
the distant south transept. This dim illu- 
minstion was ingeniously arranged to have 
the effect of moonbeams, softly stealing in 
at the clearstory windows, touching here 
and there with a mystical light the pillars 
and arches of the beautiful octagon, mak- 
ing of this incomparable architectural fea- 
ture, which is the glory of Ely, a vision out 
of the darkness—a dream, beautiful enough 
to be dissipated by the first awakening to 
everyday realities, yet indeed a dream in 
stone, and its impression upon the en- 
tranced beholders as enduring as the stone 
itself. A fugitive beam of light caught 
now and then the hand or the violin bow 
of the player as he stood upon the choir 


organ 


IX. 
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steps, and we could well imagine one of 
Fra Apgelico’s playing angels with his golden 
nimbus just behind tke screen of darkness, 
Presently from out of the stillness came 
a message from the old master, Bach, first 
in soft, mellow waves of sound, creeping 
along the groined arches, and ending in 
a thunderous fugue with all the organ’s 
power. The lofty strains died away, to be 
succeeded by one of Schumann’s melodies 
on the violin, played with a power and 
pathos that no words can describe. O, the 
haunting sweetness of that music as it 
swept along the vaulted roof till it seemed 
as if it were caught up and echoed back by 
a choir of angels! One selection followed 
another till an hour had 
passed away. Then, in ex- 
alted mood, with hushed 
hearts and moistened eyes, 
we retraced our steps, past 
the door where the dean 
stood in the shadows to re- 
ceive our subdued but grate- 
ful farewells, out through 
the deanery gate, back to 
the quiet, well-kept Lamb 
Hotel, to lie down and 
dream of celestial harmon- 
ies in the temple not made 
with hands. Ab, who of 
the pilgrims will ever forget 
that evening? yd. Dd: 





Our Baptist friends will 
hardly be pleased with the 
conclusion which Bishop 
Hugh Miller Thompson, in 
an article on the Sunday 
school in the Caurch Stand- 
ard, draws from their objec- 
tion to infant baptism: 


The Bapt'st alone accepts 
this principle in its full log- 
ical results, and, in tonse- 
quence, refuses to baptize 
children He righ'ls, there- 
fore, instructs a child on the 
distinct understanding that 
he is not and cannot be a 
Christian as yet. But his hu- 
manity gets tbe better of his 
divinity, and instead of hold- 
ing, as be is logically bound 
to do, that since the child 
cannot be a Christian, there- 
fora be cannot be saved, he 
makes an exception in his 
case and generally concedes 
that while a man cannot 


be saved without being a Christian, a child 


may be. To be sure, it seems very queer that 
a soul good enough to go to heaven 1s not also 
good enough to be a member of the Baptist 
Church. At all events the result is the very 
remarkable one that, on their own principles, 
there are but two places in the universe 
whence children, because they are children, 
are hopelessly excladed—hell and the Baptist 
Church. 

This is witty but neither fair nor true. For 
our part, though we disagree with the princi- 
ple, we think that, granting his premises, the 
Baptist’s position does credit to his logic and 
his humanity. But in all fairness the bishop 
should have said infants—not children. All 
good Baptists teach a child that it may be- 
come a Christian at once, so 800n as it is teach- 
able at all, and a good proportion of the mem- 
bership of most Baptist churches consists of 


children. 
-_ = 


We must lie fallow before we can produce 
greatly, and we must enrich ourselves in- 
wardly before we can spend generously in 
creative work.—J1. W. Mabie. 
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GEORGE ADAM SMITH AT OHAU- 
TAUQUA. 


A PEN PICTURE OF THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 





BY MARY B. FULLER. 





Henry Drummond, Principal Fairbairn, 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, George Adam Smith are 
the Scotch leaders and inspirers in religious 
thought who have come to Chautauqua. 
Each man has met here with the appreciation 
of scholars, with the admiration of lovers of 
literary style and with warm personal inter- 
est. Dr. Smith has just left us. No review 
of his seven lectures or rereading of his ser- 
mon is necessary to make sure the fact that 
Chautauqua will remember bim. The echoes 
hanging around the pillars of the Hall of 
Philosophy, the bits of stray comment on the 
walks and the new pronunciation of the word 
“Israel” linger behind him. Yet to try to 
find out how many deep brain and heart fur- 
rows his words and personality have made 
would be like trying to trace the seeds of his 
own Scotch thistles. Laying hands, however, 
on the most evident reasons for his influence, 
we take hold at once of his confidence-inspir- 
ing personality. This was the background 
which set forth all that he said. Earnestness, 
reverence and an entire lack of self-conscious- 
ness were the elements of his strength. A 
close meeting with the searching truth of his 
eyes was a humbling experience; and no one 
would have told him society lies before, any 
more than after, hearing his sermon. Dr. 
Smith carried with him also the sense of re- 
serve power and of variety of ability. His 
humor, for instavce, was hidden until the last 
lecture on Proverbs, when it flashed out de- 
lightfully. 

The sermon on the character of Esau said 
some plain things in strong Saxon words. 
The people who think it vulgar to do any par- 
ticularizing about the ‘ miserable sinner’”’ 
phrase of the confession were shccked. I 
doubt, however, if any young man left that 
servica without a new kind of determination 
to be straight and manly. A shock rightly 
given and taken is the only genuine inspira- 
tion. 

In the lecture on Proverbs the difference 
was pointed out between the wise man and 
the prophet, the difference between a certain 
shrewdness and inspiration. The maxims ot 
the Hebrew wise man, their literary and prac- 
tical Value, were illustrated by selections 
from the book of Proverbs. Dr. Smith ad- 
vised the student to sift out these admoni- 
tions and to group them by subjects—the 
family, friendship, truth, wisdom, etc. Per- 
haps the best words in this, the most miscel- 
laneous of his lectures, were those of his own 
on the character and mission of true friend- 
ship. 

Everything that the Scotch critic said was 
interesting, but the greater part of his origi- 
nality came in the lectures on Hebrew poetry. 
The audience was not of the straggling variety 
which goes to sample. Natural selection drew 
those fitted to understand and to sympathize 
with Dr. Smith’s point of view. The look of 
absorbed interest on all faces was genuine. It 
came from.an appreciation of the fact that to 
hear such profound knowledge, expressed in 
sucha clear and delightful style, was 4 rare 
privilege. They saw too the man’s fine sense 
of proportion and his unusual power to under- 
stand how his hearer’s mind met his own. 
The fascination of the Scotch accent, and a 
voice full of cadence and melody, gave pleas- 
ure which few popular orators can give. 

The subject matter was developed ina logical 
and well-ordered fashion, The most stupid lis- 
tener must have had a tolerably clear analysis 
of each lecture in bis mind, and an under: 
standing of its connection with the lecture be- 
fore and afterit. First, he outlined the char- 
acteristics of the Semitic race, tracing their 
development from the situation of the people 
and their habits of life; He followed this with 
the general qualities of tha Hebrew poetic 
genius springing from their racial character. 
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Then came the story of local peculiarities in 
this genius, and from the general the qualities 
of the particular poets. On this outline Dr. 
Smith drew a vivid picture of the Hebrew 
people. He has the veritable power of a 
Monet in creating an atmosphere. That is, all 
his figures and picturesque phrases kept his 
hearers iu the Semiticland because every ex- 
pression came from the vocabulary of Israel. 
The listener was set at once in the Arabian 
desert. He saw the loneliness, moved with 
those people on their long journeyings, shared 
in their starved patience and fierce outbreaks 
of hungry cursing. He watched with them 
under the stars. Then the change from the 
nomadic life to the home in Palestine assumed 
a place of new meaning in historical events, 
because he knew what came before it. Con- 
stant illustration from familiar passages of 
the Bible linked the historical movement of 
Israel with its emotional expression. 

* Once in Palestine the lecture on Hebrew 
poetry of nature made cne see the connection 
of geographical situation with human feeling. 
This lecture was richest of all in beauty and 
force of words, while it opened up the reasons 
why Hebrew poetry is a universal poetry, 
whether exoressing nature or human experi: 
ence. Some listeners had never realized be- 
fore that the Hebrews wrote about the same 
world we live in. Their mountains have the 
same kind of formation, the sky was just as 
blue aud the flowers were just the same as in 
many of cur own States. The lecture on Mir- 
iann’s Song, on Deborah’s Song, and on the 
Song of the Well brought the hearer from the 
poetry of nature to that of human life. The 
poetry of everyday labor is illustrated in 
these songs, and here Dr. Smith took the evi- 
dent text and preached. Perhaps the moral 
help gained was worth the artistic sacrifice. 

The last lectures were on ths Paalter, the 
Songs of David, and David himself. Here 
was a searching into the breadth and depth 
of this poetry which expresses every longing 
of the heart 2,000 years ago, as well as every 
yearning of the heart today. We all use 
Dav.d’s words to voice our penitence for sin, 
though our sin may not be of the same de- 
gree as bis. We use his expressions of loyalty 
and devotion, though we may not even ap- 
proach them in sincerity. His poetry and 
that of the other grandest Hebrews is summed 
up ia Dr. Smith’s own word, “ whole-hearted.”’ 
It is full of paradoxes—picturesque and un- 
polished, passionate to frenzy and grandly 
calm, broken and musical. For this it is all 
the more human: it shows the difference be- 
tween God and man while it expresses the 
faith of man in God. 

We shall have to pass over Dr. Smith’s care- 
ful discussion of Hebrew verse form, the mu- 
sical quotations from the original, and the 
fresh interpretative reading of the English 
version, The Song to Saul and Jonathan and 
the Nineteenth Psalm never will have the 
same meaning as before to those who heard 
them read by this Scotchman. 

The whole effect of these lectures was to 
bring a vivid breath of real life into the old 
writings. Many word and sentence surfaces, 
worn smocvth and impenetrable, were broken 
up. The treasures of meaning beneath were 
heaved out into sight and touch. Yet this 
wider intelligence brought with it no loss of 
faith. The Bethel of Jacob is just as full of 
spiritual suggestion when we know that, 
asleep at the foot of the mountain, he saw the 
angels on the ladder of its rocky side. Is the 
naturalism of misty wooden rungs any more 
helpful to faith? While Dr. Smith thus gave 
us a truer historical knowledge of the inci- 
dents and motions of Hebrew literature, he 
deeply impressed us with his humble spirit 
and a reverence beyond our own. The famil- 
iar words of our English poet, 

Let knowledge grow from more to more 

But more of reverence in us dwell, 
are the best expression of the apprecia‘ion 
which Dr. Smith found, and of his influence 
which remaios at C rantauqua, 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Morning Star notes some differences 
between the American Volunteers and the 
Salvation Army: “The new movement is in 
close sympathy with the churches. Many in 
the Salvation Army had endeavored to work, 
as far as possible, with the churches, but ob- 
jection was made at headquarters. The Vol- 
unteers will put no hindrance in the way of 
their converts joining the different churches. 
They will observe the sacraments, though 
there is as yet no decision as to the form and 
method of baptism. More effort will be made 
in instructing their workers than the Salva- 
tionists make. Property will be held by trus- 
tees chosen for the purpose, instead of being 
deeded over to one man. So far as they can, 
without neglecting slum work, they will 
strive to reach a middle class of working men 
for whom no Christian body is specially work- 
ing.” 

The Knapsack gives this account of the 
Boys’ Brigade, of which it is the official organ: 
“The U. B. B. of A. has doubled in point of 
numbers. And yet we have not started as 
yet. This time next year should and will 
witness, we feel confident, a much greater 
and quicker growth than the one just past, 
and no far distant date see a regiment of a 
thousand boys in every large town through- 
out our land. What an army that will be in 
the years to come, when they have reached 
manhood and are prepared to battle for their 
couutry’s good under the banner of the cross!” 

The Christian Leader draws a distinction 
between reading the Bible and reading about 
the Bible, and adds: ‘‘ We do not desire in 
this age to re-establish ‘ Bibliolatry,’ but ifin 
the light of all that is known about the Bible 
there could be instituted a more general read- 
ing of the Book itself, the work of the church 
and the minister would be greatly simplified 
aud aided. If parents were so familiar with 
its contents that their incidental mention of 
it would lead their children to want to read 
it instead of being driven or bribed to the 
reading, or if it were so read in pulpit and 
Sunday school that the hearers would hear it 
not simply as a part of the service, but as a 
taste of a feast they can hardly wait to begin 
for themselves, perhaps the Bible would be a 
more familiar feature of the next generation. 
... The most interesting book in the world 
is the Bible, and now that the mask of super- 
stition has been removed from it put it in the 
hands of the people and let them find the 
good things for themselves, and the good 
things will do them more good and be of more 
value to them, and they will enjoy the good, 
just as the manly man enjoys most the fruits 
of bis own earning rather than those bestowed 
in charity.” 





I am sure that there is no difference of feel- 
ing in this country, and that the predominant 
sentiment in America now is a desire that 
there should be a decision and an early set- 
tlement of the dispute that has arisen. And 
I confess Iam getting a little impatient that 
that settlement should be so long delayed. 
It is to settle a question of that kind that 
diplomacy exists, and I think I am speaking 
the sentiment of the majority of the people 
of this country when I say that what we de- 
sire to see is a settlement by peaceful arbitra- 
tion of the differences between Great Britain 
aud the United States of America, and that 
no personal pride, no diplomatic obstinacy, 
should be allowed to interpose to prevent a 
settlement to that end.—Sir Vernon Harcourt. 





The proportion between the values of gold 
and silver is a mercantile problem altogether. 

. . Just principles will lead us to disrzgavd 
legal proportions altogether, to inquire into 
the market price [ratio] of gold in the several 
countries with which we shall be principally 
conuected in Com -nerce —Thomas Jefferson. 
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The Home 
DIRGE FOR A SAILOR. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Beyond the bourns of time and sleep, 
Beyond the sway of tides, 

A voyager o’er death’s darksome deep, 
His ship at anchor rides. 


He who from boyhood never knew 
A garden save the foam, 

Whose only rooftree was the blue, 
At last has found a home. 


And what more fit than tbat the wave 
He loved through life to stem 

Should sing above his green sea grave 
This sailor’s requiem! 


a 


In many quarters there exists an unrea- 
sonable prejudice against the use of postal 
cards, yet one of England’s greatest men, 
Gladstone, does not hesitate to avail him- 
self freely of this convenient form of cor- 
respondence. Would that his example might 
influence a certain class of Americans who 
resent having their friends send them any 
missives by mail which are not screened by 
envelopes. Strict adherence to this arbi- 
trary rule often occasions real inconven- 
ience, especially when traveling, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s plan of carrying postal cards, 
pen and ink with him wherever he goes is 
far more sensible. There are obvious lim- 
itations to the use of these cards which all 
well-bred persons would naturally respect, 
but let us not erect false and artificial 
standards against an article that is a posi- 
tive blessing to all who carry on a large 
correspondence. 


Public sentiment in regard to what con- 
stitutes the ideal home is being reflected 
in the Boston Journal, which offers a prize 
for the best description of such a home 
and daily prints some of the communica- 
tions received. Naturally these differ, ac- 
cording to the character of the writer, yet 
we are impressed by the fact that the con- 
sensus of opinion favors Christianity as the 
foundation of the ideal home, All agree 
that neither money nor style, nor house nor 
furnishing is as essential as love and confi- 
dence, and that ‘‘the art of being kind is 
more than the art that adorns the walls.’’ 
One sketch strikes a high note when it 
pictures a home ‘‘ where love governs the 
household guided by the highest wisdom 
of intellect.” Mother stands for the ideal 
home in the minds of many, and nearly 
every person assumes that there can be no 
perfect home without well-bred children. 
Though the spiritual ideal is made promi- 
nent, practical details are not ignored. It 
is generally thought that the housekeeping 
must be neat and systematic, the surround- 
ings cheerful, furnishings not necessarily 
expensive, but dainty, healthful and com- 
fortable. And we note that flowers, music, 
gaod books and pictures are as a rule con- 
sidered necessary, and hospitality is often 
emphasized. We think too little about our 
ideals in this busy age, and the Journal is 
doing a real service in calling attention to 
such a subject. 





- There is nothing so luxurious as a constant 
congeniality of companionship. What is an 
armchair, or a cosy fireside or a well-spread 
table compared with souls that scintillate and 
respond at your touch, the quick comprehen- 
sion, the never-varying harmony of spiritual 
kinship.—R. F’. Horton. 
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SNAP-SHOTS AT MY FELLOW- 
TRAVELERS. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 
I. 

They were a most unromantic looking 
old couple, Judge B. and his wife, who oc- 
cupied the section next mine all the way 
from the Pacific coast to St. Paul. He was 
not unlike a monster olive in figure, with a 
big head, on which the hair was thinning, 
and spindle legs. She was lean and tall and 
smoky of complexion, and it was difficult to 
imagine that either of them had ever been 
young. They were apparently about sixty. 
The Judge called his wife ‘* Mother,” and 
she called him ‘Father.’ They had with 
them photographs of their children and 
grandchildren, and it was a regular part of 
each day’s program for those pictures to be 
taken out and looked at. They were ex- 
cellent travelers, considerate of each other 
and every one else, but the Judge was a bit 
nervous as they drew near to St. Paul, 
where they were to change cars. Being one 
of those fidgety beings who prefer to wait 
long rather than to hurry one minute, he 
rose early, taking great pains, however, not 
to wake his wife. He was quite dressed, 
and had gathered up all their belongings, 
and at last must rouse her. A sudden 
swaying of the curtain disclosed him bend- 
ing over her and kissing her. She was quite 
deaf, and it was impossible for me not to 
hear his words. ‘‘ Wake up, sweetheart!”’ 
he cried, with the tenderness of a young 
lover and stroking her faded hair. 

Il. 


It was snowing fast, and melting as it 
fell. A score of smells, each one worse than 
the other, beset your nose. The lights in 
the great station twinkled smokily, and as I 
climbed into the train, stumbling in the 
dark, and saw that the car contained only 
men, my heart went down with a queer, 
cold dread. Many of the men looked rough 
and several were chewing tobacco, and spat 
every now and then audibly. There was 
no parlor car, and it was pressingly expedi- 
ent that I take this train into southern In- 
diana, I had been warned that the journey 
would not be pleasant and I tried to fortify 
my courage by thinking of my forefathers 
who served at Valley Forge. But my spec- 
tacles steamed over, and as I groped my 
way to a seat I secretly felt as lost and for- 
lorn as if I were in Kamchatka. I dis- 
covered a moment later that a woman had 
come in directly after me. She was just a 
fat, common looking, elderly person with a 
basket. As she took a seat across the aisle 
she threw back her blanket shawl. On her 
breast was a knot of white ribbon. My 
spirits rose. I was no more afraid of those 
men I had heard cursing than if a United 
States soldier were beside me armed with a 
gun. Perhaps the cursers also saw the 
white ribbon. I heard no more oaths all 
the two hundred miles of my journey. 

III. 


It was at Falls View and the express 
had stopped for the passengers to have a 
five minutes’ glimpse of the matchless beauty 
and terror of Niagara. A party of young 
Germans stood looking down at the wonder 
with bared heads, and whispered their ap- 
preciation in jerky gutterals, Two Arabs 
in blue night gowns, their belongings in 
what looked like potato sacks, were just be- 
yond, their dark faces glowing, their long 
fingers pointing. All sorts of travelers 
jostled each other, for the train was long and 
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crowded. The sun low down the west 
filled the American falls with wonderful 
combinations of lilac, pale rose and green 
tints sifting in with its diamond white. 
The great leap of the Horse-shoe was ewer- 
ald. A deep organ-like chord came up out 
of the gulf. Nowhere else is the spectacle 
quite so exquisite. Returning I saw a 
young woman crocheting at a window. 
She was also chewing wax. ‘I’ve seen it 
twice,’’ she was assuring some one inci- 
sively. ‘‘ What do I want to see it again 
for?” 
IV. 

It was in my own New York. The 
folk were well dressed, and evidently pros- 
perous. There was a baby of two years 
with them, not the only child of the family 
for there were two others, a boy and a girl. 
The baby was an adorable creature, and 
while it was awake they kept it making 
faces. It was the mother who had discov- 
ered the infant’s talent in this direction, 
and when it did not of its own will draw its 
cherub mouth and cheeks into some strange 
contortion, she incited it to new effort by 
crying, ‘‘Make a face for mamma now!”’ 
‘*Make a face at papa, and Auntie Nell.” 
Just what the older children had been 
stirred up to do in infancy I cannot im- 
agine, but they were loudly and intensely 
disagreeable, and would not be put down 
by such admonitions as, ‘‘ For mercy sake 
keep still! I never saw such young ones in 
all the born days of my life,” etc., for two 
hot hours, while the helpless on-lookers re- 
flected upon the sayings of Solomon and 
the training of twigs inthe way they should 
grow. 

Vv. 

It was ashabb, station in central Iowa. 
It was a junction, and many people from 
many points of the compass were wait- 
ing. It was midsummer, and it seemed 
that the folk living in the little towns of 
Nowhere round about were going for brief 
outings to other Nowheres. A pretty, apple- 
blossom-faced woman attracted me so that 
I drifted over and sat down beside her. A 
freckled-nosed boy sat on the other side of 
her. It was plain that the two were mother 
and son, and great cronies. It was plain, 
too, they were very poor, for the woman’s 
costume suggested much making over, with 
the help of unsatisfactory paper patterns. 
After a time a mouse crept out of a hole 
under the bench on which we sat, and I 
drew the boy’s attention to the creature. 
He dropped some bits of cake down to 
it, but it fled, scared. It soon returned, and 
then, perhaps, to make a sensation, ran into 
the middle of the room. Then went up an 
absurd series of shrieks and shouts, the boy, 
meanwhile, sitting beside his mother, per- 
fectly quiet, and smilingly patting her hand. 

‘‘ Are the women really afraid that they 
scream?’’ he asked, when the mouse had 
disappeared, and quite as if his mother 
were another boy, “or is it because they’re 
not ladies?”’ 

A candy peddler camein and the mother 
bought five cents worth of taffy and laid it 
in her son’s hand. 

‘¢‘ But your new bonnet,” he expostulated, 
putting his head close to hers. ‘‘I don’t 
want you buying me treats till you have 
that bonnet.’’ 

‘* You must eat, Davy dear,’’ she replied; 
‘*T can spare the five cents.’’ 

‘*T hope you can,’ he said, evidently 
doubtful. ‘‘I do so want you to have a 
bran-span new bonnet, mumsie dear.” 
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vi. 


‘‘Your train’s late, miss,’’ said the sta 
tion master when I asked why I must wait 
at Richland, instead of going on as I had ex 
pected, ‘It'll be along in about an hour.” 

I found an old lady in the dim, barn like 
station. She at once informed me she was 
*‘dreadfully worked up’’ not to go at once 
to ‘Utiky,’’ as she had expected. ‘I live 
at Utiky,’’ she volunteered, ‘“‘and I’m going 
back home prob’ly to wait on one of his 
everlasting nieces.’ Then with a sudden 
change in tone, say a drop of 100 degrees, 
she inquired if I was going on a visit. 
When I replied that I was not she again 
became friendly. ‘‘July an’ August are 
terrible tryin’ with no help when you’ve 
only your own family to do for,’’ she re- 
sumed, “but some folks think it’s just 
the time to saddle themselves on somebody. 
I’m married to my second, and he has 
consid’able means, an’ we might take com- 
fort. We do, some. My first had lung 
complaint and I bad five children. I know 
what it is to work. But a body gits tired 
in thirty years. My children are all gone, 
an’ my second he never had but one, a 
daughter, and she is gone. As I’ve said, 
we might take comtort, but I’ve got nine 
nieces an’ he’s got seven, There ain’t any 
of ’em that write me unless they want 
something. Then I git a letter beginning, 
‘Dear auntie’-— Humph! I know I’m 
elected when I see one of their envelopes. 
Sometimes they bring fancy work. But 
generally they don’t bring anything but 
story books. They a!l sit around so.’’ She 
folded her hands in a droll rabbit fashion 
across her ample breast. ‘'l do my own 
work. I can’t git used to havin’ a girl 
*round plaguing. Of course when I git 
breakfast I want it eat whenit’s hot. But 
my nieces and his’n—they’re women grown 
—won’t git up to seven o’clock breakfast. 
They say they come to my house to rest. 
Now there ain’t much rest in that for me, 
for I have nettle rash in summer, an’ I have 
asthma, too. I’m willin’ to be accommo- 
datin’, the dear knows, but I don’t like 
being made a convenience of, an’ I don’t 
like to have grown up women as ought to 
have some sense callin’ me ‘ Daar auntie,’ 
an’ then comin’ an’ makin’ me git two 
breakfasts. An’ I don’t like bein’ called 
from the islands when I was takin’ my 
comfort either.” 

**Tt is too bad,’’ I sympathized, ‘‘ to have 
your outing broken in upon by an unde- 
sired visit.” 

‘*You may well say it!’? The old lady’s 
mouth went together with a snap. Thena 
sudden gleam shot over her face, and she 
bent forward and spoke low, as if to pre- 
vent any possible listener from hearing: 
**T believe I'll tell you just what I’m aimin’ 
todo. I’m aimin’ to git to Utiky for the 
south-bound train and to go down Sher- 
burn way to make some visits. My hus- 
band, Mr. Fiteh, he don’t kiiow about 
Almiry’s letter. She isn’t on his side, any 
way, and she’s the most aggravatin’ of the 
whole lot. It'll look as if I missed gittin’ 
it. Almiry dreadfully needs a dose o’ jus’ 
such medicine.” 

A far-away whistle tooted. I was soon 
on my way to Syracuse. [low very much 
1 would like to know if Mrs, Fitch was 
able to carry out her scheme for the sup 
pression of an inconsiderate visitor! 

= : 

No work begun shall ever pause for 

death.—Browning. 
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HOW ESTHER SEES STARS. 


BY LUCY NOBLE MORRIS. 


Somewhere in his writings Thomas Car- 
lyle laments the fact that in his younger 
years those who had charge of his educa- 
tion made no attempt to familiarize his 
mind with the names of such common ob- 
jects as the wild flowers and constellations, 
Esther, a young girl] living in a quiet coun- 
try parsonage, can make no such complaint, 
for she is fortunate in having guardians 
who have taken pains to instruct her in 
nature’s ways, and is favored in the ac- 
quaintance of a man much older than her- 
self and of like tastes, who has made “ friend- 
ship with the stars.’’ He began his as- 
tronomical studies with an opera glass, and 
has recently indulged in a 2 1-4 inch 
telescope that he would not exchange fora 
Yerkes or Lick. One day when he pre- 
sented Esther with a field glass her enthu- 
siasm knew no bounds. That and her plan- 
isphere are numbered now among her dear- 
est treasures, 

She is an ordinary girl with an ordinary 
education, and never expects to discover a 
comet or doublestar. Wecannotall be posi- 
tive scientists, and heaven help the world if 
we could be, but what is to hinder our be- 
coming enthusiastic star students like 
Esther and her old friend? We would get 
ten fold as much enjoyment out of life if we 
were familiar not only with the “faces” of 
the stars, but with their names, histories 
and formations, Star names are a study in 
themselves, and the countless allusions to 
the stars in the literature of our own as 
well as other lands are well worthy the at- 
tention of young people as they read Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Lowell and others. 

Let us imagine ourselves attendant sat- 
ellites on Esther as she goes out star gazing 
one of these calm August nights. Near the 
zenith Boétes leads bis hounds, Asterion 
and Chara, as he drives the great star herds, 
almost touching with his spear Corona 
Borealis, the crown that Bacchus gave to 
Ariadne and so sometimes called Ariadne’s 
Crown—a constellation famous from classic 
times and very like the object for which it 
is named, certainly more so than is usually 
the case with our sky tigures, 

From this point Esther turns to look at 
the ‘ vast convolutions’’ of Draco, who with 
‘‘immense meanders parts the Bears.’’ 
Job’s allusion to the ‘“‘crooked serpent”’ is 
recalled and dim recollections of the Custos 
Hesperidum, the watcher over the golden 
fruit, come floating along with memories of 
the old serpent that tempted Eve. Stand- 
ing on Draco is Hercules, while oa the Scor- 
pion’s back are Ophiuchus, the serpent 
bearer, and Serpens, the serpent. Of the 
royal family only Cepheus and Cassiepeia 
are noticeable, for Andromeda, their daugh- 
ter, and Perseus, their son in-law, are better 
studied among the autumn constellations. 
The queen is the mostinteresting by far, for 
her old husband is very dim and inconspic- 
uous, 

Leaving Cassiepeia Esther's attention is 
next attracted by ‘‘the streaming tresses of 
the Egyptian queen,”’ for Berenice’s hair (or, 
as Hudibras wrote, ‘‘ Berenice’s periwig ”’’) 
is a favorite constellation with young stu- 
dents. As Garrett P. Serviss writes in his 
charming book, Astronomy with an Opera 
Glass, ‘‘one might think the old woman of 
the nursery rhyme who went to sweep the 
cobwebs out of the sky had skipped this 
corner, or else that its delicate beauty had 
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preserved it even from her housewifely in- 
stincts.”’ 

Toward the east is Pegasus, a winged 
steed, or rather half a one, for so the old as 
tronomers pictured some others of their 
constellations—Taurus, Argo and Equuleus. 
Lowell’s beautiful poem, Pegasus in Pound, 
is in Esther’s mind as she gazes on the 
familiar square. The Eagle, the D>Iphin, 
Taurus Poniatowski and Lyra, with the 
azure colored Wega and epsilon, the double- 
double, are all near the zenith; the Scales, 
Libra, where Saturn is now shining, 
Scorpio with the fiery Antares, and Sagit- 
tarius, the zodiacal Centaur, with his crown, 
are all in the south. 

In full flight down the Milky Way is 
Cycnus, the Swan, with Albireo, the 
loveliest colored double star in the heavens, 
at the beak of the bird. This constellation 
is interesting as containing the nearest star 
of the northern heavens—61 Cycni, 43,- 
500,000,000 miles away—and also a region 
about 5° in breadth made up of 331,000 
stars. Indeed, just hereis one of the richest 
parts of the Milky Way, that ‘‘ mosaic of 
stars,’ the diameter of which is not 
traversed by light in less than 13,000 years. 
Who does not love that 


Broad and ample road, whose dust is gold, 
And pavement stars, 


the pathway of the gods! 

When we think that each one of the 
20,000,000 stars that comprise this luminous 
zone are suns, and not only suns but centers 
of planetary systems greater than our own, 
are we not impressed with the comparatively 
small part planet earth playsin the drama 
of God’s spheres? 

Our nearest neighbor is 4 3 “light years’’ 
away from us, to speak in the astronomer’s 
language. Light travels 186,327 miles a 
second. Alpha Centauri then being 4.3_ 
light years away, you have only te multiply 
186,327 by the number of seconds in 43 
light years to get the miles of distance. 
Figure it for yourselves and note your sen- 
sations as you realize you are ciphering 
about a sphere that for all you know may 
be extinct ere this. When you look at 
Sirius you see it as it was eight or nine 
years ago. There are stars visible in our 
great telescopes probably many thousand 
times further off from us whose light must 
have occupied a period of not less than a 
thousand years in its journey to the earth. 

Remembering these facts, exalted and en- 
larged to all the limit of her vision on this 
summer night, is it any wonder that to 
Esther the “sky is full of God?”’ The im- 
pression created on her mind as she gazes 
up into the heavens in the still hours when 
the turmoil of the day is hushed, when even 
the flower world is asleep, is one of humil- 
ity, ‘‘ What is man that Thou art mindful 
of him?’’ of reverence, ‘‘ How wonderful 
are Thy works!’’ and of aspiration, ‘‘ That 
which I see not teach Thou me.” 


WITHIN, 


To fail in finding gifts, and still to give, 
To count all trouble ease, all loss as gain, 
To learn in dying as a self to live— 
This dost thou do, and seek thy joy in pain? 
Rejoice that not unworthy thou art found 
Fer love to touch thee with his hand divine; 
Put off thy shoes, thou art on holy ground; 
Thou standest on the threshold of his shrine. 
But canst thou wait in patience, make no sign, 
And where in power thou fail’st—O, not in will— 
See sore need served by other hands than thine, 
And other hands the dear desires fulfill, 
Hear others gain the thanks that thou wouldst win, 
Yet beall joy? Then hast thou entered in, 
—dAnna C. Brackett, 
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HURRAH FOR OLD NEW ENGLAND. 
(See Conversation Corner.) 
This is our own, our native home, 
Though poor and rough she be, 
The home cf many a noble soul, 
The birthplace of the free. 
We'll love her rocks and rivers 
Till death our quick blood chills, 
Hurrah for old New England, 
And her cloud-capp’d granite hills. 


CHORUS. 


Hurrah for old New England, 
And her cloud-capp’d granite hills. 


Shall not the land, though poor she be, 
That gave a Webster birth, 

With pride step forth to take her place 
With the mightiest of the earth? 

Then for his sake whose lofty fame 
Our farthest bound’ries fills, 

We’ll shout for old New England, 
And her cloud-capp’d granite hills. 


They tell us of our freezing clime, 
Our bard and rugged soil, 
Which hardly baif repays us for 
Our springtime care and toil; 
Yet gayly sings the merry boy, 
As his homestead farm he tills, 
Hurrah for old New England, 
And her cloud-capp’d granite hills. 


Others may seek the western clime, 
They say ’tis passing fair, 

That sunny are its laughing skies 
And soft its balmy air; 

We'll linger round our childhood’s home 
Till age our warm blood chills, 

Till we die in old New England, 
And sleep beneath her bills. 





AN AMERIOAN QUEEN AND AN 
ENGLISH PRINOESS, 


A little incident occurred in Holland on 
the Fourth of July which I am sure will in- 
terest all the young readers of the Congre- 
gationalist. I might hesitate about making 
tbe affair public were it not for the impres- 
sion which it made upon some English peo- 
ple who were with the ‘‘ Pilgrimage Party.”’ 
It is well sometimes ‘‘to see oursels as 
itbers see us,’’ and here is the exact reply 
of a charming Ecglish young lady when I 
asked her what features of the trip had par- 
ticularly impressed her, She said: 

‘*T do not think I shall ever forget one 
simple scene which took place in the Par- 
liament House at The Hague. The party 
was assembled in the large hall looking at 
the seats of the councilors, the president 
and the young queen, Wilhelmina, It struck 
one of the gentlemen that we had among us 
a girl just about the queen’s age, so he 
came up to her, offered her his arm and 
said with a profound bow, ‘ May I conduct 
your Majesty to the throne?’ 

‘The girl got up, allowed him to lead her 
up the steps, and took her seat on the 
throne with a charming modesty and a 
wonderful absence of self-consciousness. 
After the ubiquitous kodak had done its 
work another gentleman put the finishing 
touch to the scene by coming up to the 
girl, putting his hand on her shoulder and 
saying: ‘I arrest you asa usurper. Come 
with me to the dungeons,’ and we all fol- 
lowed the queen and her jailer.”’ 

It was a trifling episode in a day’s travel, 
yet it demonstrated that refined and gentle 
manners, true modesty and a sweet forget- 
fulness of self are queenly qualities as en- 
gaging in a simple American girl as in one 
of royal blood. It was gratifying, too, that 
a cultured Englishwoman should observe 
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these traits in our little American queen, be- 
cause, alas! young ladies from “‘ the States ”’ 
have too frequently the reputation abroad 
of being bold and ill- bred, so we are always 
glad when we can refute this charge by 
living illustrations to the contrary. 

Somehow this thought that in the king- 
dom of girlhood all may attain the crown- 
ing grace of a lovely character, whether she 
be peasant or princess, came forcibly home 
to me shortly afterwards when I saw a real 
princess royal receiving the homage of a 
nation on the occasion of her wedding. 
The bride was Princess Maud, the youngest 
of the three daughters of the Prince of 
Wales, and the groom was Prince Charles 
of Denmark, who, by the way, is about three 
years younger than his wife, who was born 
Nov. 26, 1869. The ceremony was per- 
formed in Buckingham Palace and of course 
all London was astir with excitement. 
Streets and buildings were profusely deco- 
rated, the Danish colors of red and white 
appearing in all sorts of floral and other de- 
sigos. The procession was more pictur- 
esque than anything we have in America, 
because there were so many soldiers, also 
companies of policemen adorned with Jubi- 
lee medals, military men on horses clothed 
with red and gold cloth rugs, the band of 
the Life Guards, each man wearing his 
long, gold-faced coat, jack boots and velvet 
hat, the famous Beefeaters in their quaint 
costumes and gorgeously gilded state car- 
riages. 

But none of these novel features inter- 
ested me half so much as hearing what the 
people said about the bride, and seeing 
their genuine love for her. It was evident 
that she is one of the most popular of all 
the English princesses, and when I asked 
the reason for this the reply invariably was, 
**O, because she’s so good and kind, just 
like ber mother.’’ So here was another 
girl who had won the hearts of people, not 
on account of royal birth or the possession 
of priceless jewels, but by her qualities of 
character. The bride’s mother, it will be 
remembered, was a daughter of the King of 
Denmark, so the two nations willbe bound 
together more closely than ever by this 
marriage of young people belonging to the 
second generation. Princess Maud has 
been carefully trained and her mother has 
been exceedingly strict in regard to her 
reading, no novels at all being allowed in 
the school-room, and even now the daugh- 
ters are not permitted to read any book 
which has not been previously scanned by 
their mother or a lady-in-waiting. Prince 
Charles is a sailor and last year made an ex- 
pedition to Iceland, where he was very pop- 
ular on account of bis modest and manly 
bearing. He is credited with being the 
first to introduce the bicycle into the Dan- 
ish royal household, 

We Americans are interested in this mar- 
riage of Victoria’s grandchild because, as 
one of the English papers said, ‘‘ There is 
ene keynote which, during her reign, has 
guided her own family life and that of all 
the royal circle, and that may be expressed 
in the sweetest word in our language— 
home.” 

la 

I define a fanatic as the first man who 
sees a question. When more see it he is 
called an enthusiast, and when everybody 
sees it he is a hero.—Lady Henry Somerset. 

sciatic ih 


Progress, man’s distg@nctive mark alone, 

Not God’s and not the beasts’; God is, they are, 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be. 

—Rh. Browning. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Let prayer be the key of the morning and 
the bolt of the evening. 





Be sure of this, that the one longing 
which will never be disappointed, nor when 
answered will prove to have given us but 
ashes instead of bread, is the longing to be 
like God and like Christ.—Alexander Mac- 
laren. 





Art tired? 
There is rest remaining. Hast thou sinned? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head; 
The lovely world and the over-world alike 
Ring with a song, a happy rede, 
‘Thy Father loves thee.” 
—Jean Ingelow. 





When Christ becomes so close a friend 
that we are ready, even in our times of dis- 
couragement, to act upon his bare word, as 
Peter did when he had toiled all night and 
taken nothing and yet could say, ‘* Never- 
theless at thy word I[ will let down the net,”’ 
our prayers are not likely to return to us 
without sufficient answer. Acquaintance 
with God is the true preliminary of success- 
ful prayer. 1t comes from living with God 
rather than from study, however deep or 
long. Those who live with him become 
partakers of his purpose and learn to ask 
according to his will. This power in 
prayer is the possession of the friends of 
God like Abraham and Elijah, neither of 
whom seem to have been users of books. 
Of all prayers, therefore, the safest and 
most fruitful for a beginner must ever be 
the prayer that God would reveal himself 
to us through Christ. 


An easy thing, O Power divine, 
To thank thee for these gifts of thine— 
For summer’s sunsLine, winter’s snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow; 
But when shall I attain to this— 
To thank thee for the things I miss? 
T. W. Higginson. 





If we would atk anything in the name 
of Jesus, we must be sure that we are our- 
selves in that name, our life being hid in 
his Jife, our name in his name, Then let 
us be sure that what we ask we want for 
his sake, and that it is something be would 
ask for us if he were actually standing in 
our stead and puttiog up our petitions for 
us. Comirg thus tathe Father we come in 
the name, in the spirit and in the likeness 
of his Son; and the Father will hear us and 
answer us because we are representatives 
of his Son, enwrapped by and dwelling 
within bis very self as the supreme repre- 
sentative of the Father.—W/. Clay Trumbull. 





Grant, Almigbty God, that our medi= 
tation of thee this day may be sweet; 
that pondering upon tbine uncbanging= 
ness we may tbe better bear the change= 
fulness of our lives; tbinking of tby 
constancy we may better bear the fickle= 
ness of our feeling; meditating upon tbe 
largeness of thy love we may tbe better 
bear our own coldness. Wbatsoever 
there is evil in us forgive. Whbatso= 
ever there is in us that is good, may tbe 
circumstances of our life, the friends of 
our soul, the meditations of our beart, 
foster and enlarge; so that knowing 
tbat whicb is good in time, we may bet= 
ter bope for that which is good ineternity, 
and tise througb the poor goodness of 
mortal man to the understanding of the 
infinite goodness of the Lord our God. 
Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


EXIGENCIES OF CHILDHOOD. 

As childhood is a season of emergencies the 
wise mother will prepare to meet and combat 
them. Some of them are trivial, but many of 
them are of grave importance. A physician 
is not always at hand when the numerous ac- 
cidents which befall a child occur, so it is 
well for the mother to be informed of pre- 
ventives and cures in cases of most common 
occurrence. 

Convulsions. To an inexperienced person 
no moment is more terrifying than one in 
which a child suddenly goes into convulsions, 
although they are of quite common occur- 
rence. They may be produced by many dif- 
ferent causes, but are generally the result of 
indigestion, teething or worms in the intes- 
tines. Scmetimes they are the first symptoms 
of diseases of the spine or brain. Usually 
they occur in children from five to twelve 
months of age, and seldom after the eight- 
eenth month. No particular alarm need be 
felt when a healthy child has a convulsion, 
for it will pass away as soon as the cause is 
removed and leave no bad effect. Convul- 
sions begin with a twitching of the face and 
limbs, rolling of the eyes, stiffening of the 
body and unconsciousness, When such symp- 
toms are observed the child should be imme- 
diately undressed and placed in a bath as hot 
as the water can be borne, into which has 
been stirred a bandful of mustard, and cloths 
wrupg out of cold water should be placed on 
the head. After the muscles have become 
relaxed the child may be dried, wrapped in 
warm covers aud put to bed. If the attack 
has been caused by undigested food the ad- 
ministration of an emetic will give the quick- 
est relief. If the bowels are constipated an 
enema may be given, followed by a gentle 
cathartic. 

Bruises. A restless, active child falls so 
often that some part of its body is usually 
marked by black and blue spots, caused by 
the blocd pouring into the tissues from the 
rupture cf the small blood vessels. Any fur- 
ther flow of blood into the bruised surface 
may be prevented by either a very hot or 
very cold application, An excellent remedy 
is the application of cloths wrung out of hot 
oil, and removed as fast as they cool. A good 
and less troublesome treatment consists in 
binding a cloth wet with witch-hazel about 
the bruise. If a child falls on its head it may 
be stunned for a short time, perhaps will 
vomit and then go to sleep. These symptoms 
need not alarm the mother, as they are very 
favorable to its recovery. 

Cuts and wounds. Second in frequency to 
bruises are cuts, and if mothers understood 
dressing such injuries many bad scars could 
easily be prevented. Cleanliness is the first 
and greatest factor in successfully dressing a 
wound. If the mother is to undertake the 
operation she should first wash her hands in 
hot water and see that her nails are perfectly 
clean. Boiled water should then be poured 
into a clean vessel, and a soft cloth, which 
has been previously washed in hot water, be 
used to remove from the wound any blood, 
dirt and other foreign sutstances. If these 
precautions are observed they reduce to a 
minimum any danger from blood poisoning. 
Then cut adhesive plaster into strips about 
a quarter of an inch wide and as long again 
as the wound. Some one should then hold 
the two edges of the wound so they will come 
together closely and accurately while the 
mother warms a piece of the plaster and 
places it diagonally across the wound, fas- 
tening it firmly to the skin at each side. 
Other strips may be placed in the same way, 
leaving a small space between each one. 
Only in case of a tiny cut is one justified in 
covering the entire wound. If matter of any 
kind is discharged it should be carefully 
wiped away without removing the dressing. 

Nose bleed. The nasal cavity is lined with 
small blood vessels and they may be made to 





bleed by too sudden and rapid beating of the 
heart, mental emotion, over-exertion, or pick- 
ing the nose. The bleeding may be stopped 
by pressing the fingers firmly against the side 
of the nose near the upper lip, if the bleed- 
ing is from the arteries which cross the face. 
Occasionally it is necessary to apply ice cold 
cloths to the forehead or to the back of the 
neck, and it is a good plan to have the child 
liedown. Bleeding of the nose is frequently 
seen in typhoid fever, some diseases of the 
heart and liver and yellow fever. 

Burns. The quickest method of relieving 
the sufferer is to cover the burn with common 
baking soda. Then mix equal parts of lin- 
seed oil and lime water, apply to the parts 
and cover with cloths. 

Insect bites. When a child has been stung 
by a spider, bee, or any other insect, look for 
the sting, which is often left in the wound, 
and remove it. Then apply a paste made of 
baking soda and water; if this does not speed- 
ily give relief touch the spot with ammonia 
or witch-hazel. 

Accidents to the eyes, ears, nose and throat. 
A child not infrequently gets cinders, dust 
and other foreign substances into tbe eye, 
and upless the mother knows how to remove 
the cause it may suffer very much, and per- 
haps permanently injure the eye before a 
physician can be reached. The child must 
not be permitted to rub the eye, as it will only 
add to the irritation. The mother may place 
a lead pencil over the upper lid and gently 
turn the lid back over the pencil, exposing 
the eyeball to view. The cinder or other sub- 
stance may then be seen, and removed with a 
soft cloth. If it is found impossible to hold 
the child qui-t enough for this treatment, 
place a flaxseed in the eye, aud after a few 
minutes the offending matter may be removed 
with the tears and the mucous from the 
seed. 

A child may sometimes put a bean or but- 
ton into its ear, or some foreign body may 
enter it by accident, or an insect may fly into 
it. In case of the latter accident throw a lit- 
tle warm water ioto the ear with a small syr- 
inge made for the purpose, and hold the ear 
downward; the insect will float out in the 
water. If the foreign substacce is a bean it is 
advisable to have it removed as soon as possi- 
ble, as it will swell when moistened and pro. 
duce much pain. If the mother attempts to 
remove it she must be very careful, as it is 
dangerous for an inexperienced person to 
tamper with the ear if she is using a hard in- 
strument. If a foreign substance gets into 
the nose press firmly upon the opposite side 
and bave the child blow its nose violently. 
If this does not remove it, it must be pulled 
out with a curved instrument. 

Sometimes to a mother’s great horror she 
will see a pin, button, tack, or other small 
article passed into the child’s mouth. If she 
can quickly turn it head downwards and 
strike it rather sharply between the shoulders, 
she may prevent its swallowing the object. 
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If she fails the child should be fed for several 
days upon oatmeal, rice, graham bread and 
other coarse foods, which will carry off the 
object without harm. Accidents will happen 
in the best regulated families, but if the 
mother is prepared to meet them with practi- 
cal knowledge she has nothing to fear. 
Maup C, Murray. 


THE MOTHER’S LIBRARY. 


We always welcome any fresh suggestions 
in regard to books, and therefore make room 
for this communication from a mother in 
Illinois: 

‘*The Mother’s Reading Club should have 
Bushnell’s Christian Nurture. Possibly the 
first patt may bs passed over, as it is of a doc- 
trinal nature, but the last and more practical 
portion of the book is a wonderful help to 
those who are training children. 

‘Tt gives me pleasure to recommend another 
book which I have found a most valuable aid 
in the study of nature with my children. The 
Readipvg Club might not find it desirable, pos- 
sibly, but the mothers individually will ap- 
preciate it as a treasure. This book is Sys- 
tematic Science Teaching, by Edward Gar- 
diner Howe. It is No. 27in The International 
Education Series, edited by Hon. W. T. Har- 
ris, our Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
ington. We do not know everything if we 
are ‘grown up,’ and it is refreshing to find 
a book wh ch talks to the mothers as if they 
were children. It answers fer us just the 
questions our children are constantly asking, 
and plans cut just the simple lessons we 
would so gladly teach them.” M. H. R. 





A pure cream of tartar powder. 





“Pure” and “Sure.” 

It is pure and wholesome. 

It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin. 

Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 
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Successor to Cleveland Brothers, 
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pictures shown you a few weeks ago 

is the cut below of the famous Japan- 
ese carriage. As I never rode in one nor 
saw one, I asked a Corner member, at whose 
home I happened to call, to tel] us about it, 
because her father had been for many years 
a wedical missionary in Japan. 


WORCESTER, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: This picture i3 a carriage 
that the Japanese ride in. It is called a jin- 
rikisha, which means man-power-carriage. It 
is drawn by one man, and when there is a 
steep hill there are two, one in the shafts and 
the other pulling on a rope which is fastened 
tothem. The jinrikishas are generally single, 
seating one person, but they also have double 
ones, seating two. The fare is three sen a 
mile, and a man runs five miles an hour, but 
when hilly about three miles. A man can 
easily run forty miles in a day, with one or 
two stoppings for water or foralunch. They 
are taueht to run when they are boys, and 
that makes them very strong. 

The jinrikisha was not invented by the Jap- 
anese, aS many people think, but by an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary in Japan, who was 
one of the first to go to Yokohama. His wife 
was lame, so he made a large baby carriage 
with two wheels Ic was but a very rough 
looking one at first, but has since been im- 
proved. A Japanese saw it and 
liked it, and after a while one was 
made at Tokyo and now there are a 
great many. 

Sometimes accidents bappen to 
jinrikishas. One time we had a dog 
whose name was Benkei. When he 
would go too far from home and 
want to get back he would jumpina 
jinrikisha, and when the man would 
tell him to get out he would not stir. 
Then they would read bis name and 
address on his collar and pull him 
home, and of course ask for money 
for brivging bim back. One day 
papa was going to ride and Benkei 
was behind. After a while be be- 
came tired and jumped into the jin- 
rikisba when it stopped. After the 
mau started, the dog thought he 
would get up on the seat heside 
papa. This made the backward 
weight so heavy the man suddenly 
lost his balance and back went the 
jinrikisha, upsetting both my fatber 
and B-nkei. 

Before the jinrikisha was invented 
the Japanese used akind of a basket 
chair which was carried by two men, 
suspended between their shoulders, 
and called a ka-go. It is still used 
to go up mountains, and also by the 
1icher class of people and those who 
like to keep up the old custom. The ka go of 
the rich people is made of wood, lacquered and 
closed in on both sides. They have little doors 
and windows made of bamboo, so that the in- 
mates may look out, and yet not ba seen. The 
8iz3 of the pole on which the ka go hangs de- 
pends on the caste of the owner. The thicker 
and larger the pole, the higher the class of the 
person. The heavy ones require three or four 
men to carry them. The kaé-go men must 
keep very good step so as to make it comfort- 
able for the rider. HELEN B. 


It is rather singular that this old Japa- 
nese conveyance was called in their own 
language car-go, and that the new carriage, 
with an American inventor, should have 
such an expressive name as jin, man; riki, 
power; shad, wheeled vehicle; that is, a 
Pullman car: I wish that Helen, or some 
other American girl in Japan, could have 
got a snap-shot of that jinrikisha with Dr. 
B., the missionary, B., the dog, and the 
unknown jinrikishaman upsetting together 
—it would have been equal to the grotesque 
scene when the bicyclist finds himself and 
his wheel suddenly tumbling over each 
other in the ditch! Two missionary girls 
from China told me a day or two ago of 
riding on the jinrikisha in China, and Mr. 
Gulick, the missionary, informed me that 
this conveyance is now used in all the 
great coast cities of China and Siam and to 
Some ex‘ent in Ceylon, 

The mention of Siam introduces a ? about 
that country: 


I line with the Mexican transportation 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little girl sixty 
years old (quite small of my age), and I read 
the Corner. I have just read An English 
Governess at the Siamese Court, by Mrs. 
Lsonowens, written in 1870, and I wish to 
know more of Siam as it is now. Can you 
tell me of any recent book upon that country ? 
I often wish some one would publish a book, 
perhaps in almanac form, at the beginning 
of each year, giving a brief summary of the 
rulers of the principal countries of the world, 
with their names, ages, etc. Do you know of 
any such book? Miss G. 

Yes, exactly such a book has been pub- 
lished for many years in London (Macmil- 
lan), called the Statesman’s Year Book, a 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the world. The issue for 1896 has 
six pages on Siam, including a bibliography, 
from which I quote two recent books: Vin- 
cent’s Land of the White Elephant; Young- 
husband's 1800 Miles in a Burmese Tat, 
through Burmah, Siam, ete. [That must 
be the narrative of a bridal tour!—D. F |] 
Kuox has Boy Travellers in the Far East, 
and Butterworth, Zigzag Journeys in the 
Antipodes. 

And now! must answer two other literary 





questions, asked July 16, if for nothing else 
than to stop the flow of letters about them. 
‘* The little Schoolma’am’s’’ wish for the 
poem, ‘Hurrah for old New England,”’’ is 
abundantly gratified by several copies from 
various members: E. 8S. and E. F.R., New- 
ton Center, Mass.; E. B. R., Taunton; Mrs. 
S., Brighton; C, M., Iolliston; Mrs. F., Marl- 
boro, N. H., who says the words and music 
may be found in the ‘‘Trumpet of Free- 
dom’’; E. M. L., Norwich, Ct.; Miss P., 
Windsor, Ct., who says that ‘‘ the Daughters 
of the American Revolution sing it’’; Mrs. 
D., West Suffield, Ct., who copies them 
from an old singing book, The Nightingale; 
J.C. A., Chicago, who says it was ‘‘ sung in 
the West by the Baker Family’’; and others, 
Dr. G. writes about it from Andover; he 
says that at Savannah, in the winter of 1865, 
a quartette of the 14th N. H. V. band 
wished to use it in serenading General Sher- 
map, and he remembered the air, having 
heard it once in Walpole, N. H., and it 
sounded sweet in the Southern night. A 
lady in Keene, N. H., writes: 


The song was originally written ‘‘ New 
Hampshire,” afterwards changed to ‘ New 
England.” Its author, Mr. W. P. Chamber- 
lain, is a prominent merchant here, but in bis 
youth was at the head of a company who 
often sang this song. 


The ‘ Little Maine Schoolma’am,”’ and all 
other New Englanders who wish to join in 
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this patriotic and poetical Hurrah, will find 
the poem in full in the Home Department 
of this week. The other ? is—[is postponed 
to next week—for I wish to use this space 
to tell you, Cornerers, that I will ‘* go you 
one better’? than Mr. Martin ona prize. I 
am anxious to see something that goes 
faster than a Mexican ox-team or Japanese 
go cart, and will offer for the best ‘ trans- 
portation picture’’—land vehicle or water 
craft, yacht, catboat, dory, canoe, carriage, 
wagon, dogcart, saddle horse, bicycle, or 
anything else that has some ‘ go” to it— 
one of Mr. Martin’s Corner Scrap books (I 
know where he keeps them) and one dollar 
besides. I will give you till Sept. 16 (one 
day longer than Mr. Martin’s offer), and any 
under nineteen can compete. Send to me, 
Care The Congregationalist.—D. F.] 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Why Don’t You Chew? Somewhere during 
my vacation trip I saw that question in great 
letters. Onthe next line,in smaller 
type, was the name—I have forgot- 
ten what it was—of a particular kind 
of “‘ plug tobacco” which the placard 
was intended to recommend. I 
thought, as I walked along, that 
that ? was easily answered. It is 
a filthy habit. It is an unhealthy 
habit. It is an expensive habit. 
If it had been an intelligent boy 
instead of a cheap sign that asked 
the question I should have asked 
him another—Why do you chew? 
What possible reason—good reason, 
I mean—have you for filling your 
mouth and wearing out your jaws 
with thatdirty stuff? I have queried 
in a similar way when I have seen 
signs and placards urging passers-by 
to smoke this or that cigar, as though 
it were a particularly beautiful and 
beneficial thing to do. 


‘*Smoke Yum-Yum."" I saw this 
sign frequently in one city. What 
is “‘yum-yum?” Why smoke any- 
thing? I suppose it is called a little more 
respectable than chewing a “plug”; it is 
certainly more fashionable. But of what 
good isitto you? It picks away your money, 
a good deal of it—enough in a week to buy 
a book, in a year or two to buy a bicycle. 
What do you get in return? ‘ Yumyum” 
—nothing. It is not food. It does not make 
bone nor brawn, blood nor brain. It does 
not add strength to your body nor clearness 
to your mind. When you come to think of 
it, does it not seem ridiculous for intelli- 
gent, refined men to go about the streets 
burning a poisonous weed in front of their 
faces, so as to suck in and puff out its sicken- 
ing smoke? Tome it looks frivolous and fool- 
ish—' yum yum!” Boys who have begun to 
smoke ought to read a Chicago teacher’s report 
in the Youth’s Companion—I copy a part of it. 


About Cigarettes. The teacher (in a public 
school) found that eighty of her scholars 
smoked, using from two to twenty cigarettes 
aday. Only six of the eighty did good work 
in their classes. The others suffered con- 
stantly from headache, drowsiness and dizzi- 
ness. Many could not write well because 
their hands trembled. Some were ‘‘shaky’”’ 
when they walked. They were sure to fail if 
asked to memorize anything. Several were 
five years too old for their grade, their pro- 
gress ceasing after they began tosmoke. But 
those boys who stopped the habit and joined 
the Anti.Cigarette Society said they “ felt like 


different boys.” LAY. Wn 
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LEsson For AuG. 30. 2 Sam. 18: 9-17, 32, 33. 
ABSALOM’S DEFEAT AND DEATH. 


BY REY. A. EK. DUNNING, D. D. 


Absalom’s abilities and opportunities to do 
good deeds were great. HH» was a king’s son, 
his father’s favorite, had rare personal gifts, 
command of great wealth, many devoted 
friends, and was popular with the entire na- 
tion. But not one good deed is recorded of 
him. He prostituted his abilities to selfish 
indulgence, threw away all his opportunities 
and, just when he was making his supreme 
effort to gain the throne, he died helpless, 
like a fool, executed by the just act of one 
who had served and loved him. The record 
of the end of this evil life directs attention to 
these facts: 

1. His death welcomed. The battle in the 
forest of Ephraim was one of the most impor- 
tant in the history of the world. If Absalom 
had won, the building of the temple would 
have been postponed, the character of the 
people would have been degraded, and prob- 
ably the kingdom of David would have been 
destroyed. Andall these perils were centered 
in the life of one bad man, With Absalom 
dead, his followers would no longer have any 
motive to fight. His death was good news to 
good men. Joab, Ahimaaz and the Cushite 
slave would all have run after Absalom 80 
long as they had faith in him. But now they 
represented the various ciasses in the nation 
who rejoiced that his influence was ended. 
So weak and blind were many that that in- 
fluence could have been ended only by his 
overthrow and death. Joab was ambitious, 
sometimes unjust and cruel. But he did a 
merciful thing when he thrust his darts 
through the heart of the pretender. 

One man may become the evil inspiration 
to thousands. With pretended love to them 
he may live in their thoughts, kindling hopes 
as false as hisown. Every selfish hfe atsorbs 
into itself something in others that might 
have been sweet and helpful. Who hes not 
known conspicuous caves which illustrate the 
far larger numbers in private lif-? It may be 
a political leader like Absalom, who pr: fesses 
to be a defender of the poor and oppressed, 
open-banded with Lis wealth and lavish with 
his praises of his followers. It may be a 
minister of the gospel, with unusual gifts, 
fine appearance and generous with money 
borrowed from his admirers. When at last 
he appears as a moral wreck all good people 
who knew his real character rejoice that it 
has been discovered. They are sorry that he 
was Absalom, but glad that men have ceased 
to follow him. 

2. His death mourned. Could there be any 
one solicitous for the life of such a scoundrel? 
There was one man who mourned for him, the 
man who bad most at stake in that battle. 
David sat in agonizing suspense waiting for 
news, first of Absalom, tlen of the battle. 
The contrast between the father’s love and 
the heartlessness of the ingrate son is sharply 
drawn. David charged all his generals be- 
fore the battle, ‘ Beware that none touch the 
young man Absalom,.”’ On the other hand, 
“ Ahithophel said unto Absalom, Let me now 
choose out 12,000 men, and I will arise and 
pursue after David... and I will smite the 
king only. ... And the saying pleased Ab- 
salom well.’’ 

David’s fear for the tidings that he felt were 
coming was sharpened by his sense of his own 
responsibility for Absalom’s evil character. 
Many a son of saintly parents, like Aaron 
Burr, has become conspicuous in wickedness. 
But Absalom had shown evil tendencies 
which an upright father might have checked. 
Yet David’s example had hindered him from 
governing his son wisely. His weakness had 
made his love a curse. He had tried to win 
Absalom by mistaken favors rather than by 
firm and just guidance. He had lavished 
money and honors on his splendid, reckless 
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boy. He had condoned his crime and restored 
him, unrepentant, to favor—and Absalom 
despised him for his weakness and hated him 
for favors withheld which he had yet power 
to give. Wherein the Bible is there a more 
miserable figure than that of the old king sit- 
ting between the gates of Mahanaim, with his 
kingdom trembling in the balance, almost 
certain to be lost if the idol of his heart should 
be saved? What more wretched picture can 
be conceived than that of a man who had gone 
on shirking his responsibili-ies as a father 
till his only hope of further prosperity lies in 
the sacrifice he most dreads, the death of his 
own child. 

3. His false hopes. Absalom expected to 
make for himself a great name. He planned 
to be king of Israel. But while be was plot- 
ting to gain the throne he did not forget that 
he was to die. He could look calmly at death 
and yet be stirred by no good motive to use 
his life. Ife built h.s own monument and it 
stood long after, but only to keepin the minds 
of men his misuse of life and his disgraceful 
end. 

We can be remembered only for what we 
are and have been. Any one who has oppor- 
tunity and ambition is in danger of the 
temptation to live like Absalom and of de- 
siring a monument hke his, which will com- 
memorate, not character, but gifts misused. 
Without unselfish aims at the outset of life 
there is no safeguard against false hopes con- 
cerning its monument. 

4. His utter and final failure. There was 
nothing in the life of Absalom which men 
would wish to remember. There was much 
that would cause his memory to be detested. 
The only thing he bequeatbed to his family 
was misery to the father whose love he had 
spurned. That was so keen that the barred 
doors of the chamber over the gate could not 
shut in the most pathetic moan in all history: 
‘*O, my son Absalom, my son, my son Absa- 
lom! Would God I had died for thee,O Ab 
salom, my son, my son!’’ The people came 
together joyful with victory, but the wail of 
their bereaved king in that upper chamber 80 
awed them that they stole away silently as in 
mourning. The heartless son had, in his 
death, brqken his father’s heart. 

We close this study with two impressive 
lessons. The firstsprings from this revelation 
of a father’s love. It has its parallel in the 
sobs of Jesus as he looked on Jerusalem from 
the Mount of Olives: ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, which killeth the prophets and stoneth 
them that are sent unto her! how often would 
I have gathered thy children together even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens uuder her wings, 
and ye would not! Behoid, your house is left 
unto you desolate.’’ S» God feels toward the 
sinner who has thrown himself away. What 
will not God do to save his lost children! 

The second lesson springs from the unan- 
imous verdict on Absalom of every generation 
from his death till now. There is, in the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, a monument, which is 
called the Tomb of Absalom. Every Jew 
who passes it throws a stone against it, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Cursed be the memory of Absalom! and 
cursed be every cbild who rises up in rebellion 
against his parents.’’ Everywhere it is the 
verdict of mankind that indifference to par- 
ents is a crime, and that the enmity of sons 
against loving fathers deserves only universal 
execration. But every one owes to God all 
that a child ever owed to a loving father. Is 
it not written in the very constitution of man 
that he who hates his Father in heaven and 
persists in rebellion against him shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from 
his presence? 

ia an aac 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Aug. 23-29. Christian Giving. Luke 

14: 12-14; 2 Cor. 9: 6-15. 

How affected by loyalty to Christ? How by the 
objects to which we give? What is the true priaci- 
ple of giving? How should we distribute our gifts? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Spirit in Literature and Life, the 
E. D. Rand Lectures in Iowa College for 
the year 1894, by John Patterson Coyle, 
D.D. Dr. Coyle’s early and, from our 
earthly point of view, untimely death 
makes the task of the reviewer at once 
more difficult and more delicate. The op- 
portunity of the E. D. Rard lectureship 
brought out in order thoughts over which 
the author had long been brooding, but 
had he lived he might have both amplified 
and corrected his teaching. 

The spirit of the book is delightful; its 
breadth of thought and sense of the inti- 
mate relations of all knowledge, and its 
feeling of the onmoving world purpose of 
which Christianity is the most perfect and 
most powerful expression fill us with en- 
thusiasm as we read. 

Dr. Coyle begins by an attempt to show 
that there is a domain of study which sci- 
ence has left on one side in its search for 
the facts of the world—the domain of spirit. 
He defines what he means by this term, 
showing that it bears the test of objectivity, 
and that, while the spirit of a man, a cause, 
a nation is derived, it is nevertheless real 
and must be reckoned with. It is phenom- 
enal and must be studied as a phenomenon. 
This he proceeds to do with reference to 
the spirit of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment peoples and the inworking Spirit of 
God. The book is rich in suggestive mate- 
rial, often exceedingly fresh in thought 
and fully alive to the social aspects of 
modern life. ‘‘In short,’’ says the author, 
in his summary, 


we discovered a spiritual force operating 
from the first in Hebrew history and strangely 
differentiating and integrating it, maintain- 
ing in it a marked individuality and exclu- 
siveness, while at the same time it kept it in 
organic relationships with world history... . 
a man was produced, evidently through the 
quickening of that spirit, fitted to stand at 
the center and summit of the world’s develop- 
ment, and able to take ard hold his place 
there and to compel history henceforth to re- 
volve around him. This spirit became his 
spirit and has been his chief agent in master- 
ing men. ... So far has this imperial move- 
ment now gone that its destiny is within 
reach of scientific prediction, and it is mani- 
fest that it will re-create humanity... . 
Whether or not this faith is or ever will be 
scientifically verified or verifiable is not here 
said. What is affirmed is that it is scientific- 


- ally certain that such faith will prevail. 


This unifying and vivifying thought 
makes the substance of the book and it 
gains power from the self-restraint with 
which the author thinks and speaks. It is 
a noble monument of thought which the 
author has left to us. Some lesser hand 
must in a new edition add the topical index 
for lack of which the present edition suffers. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.] 

HISTORY. 

Volume IV. of Theodore Roosevelt’s The 
Winning of the West covers the history of 
Louisiana and the Northwest from 1791- 
1807. It contains the story, vigorously 
grasped and narrated, of the great move- 
ment which changed the seaboard republic 
of the war for independence to the con- 
tinental republic of today. The defeat of 
St. Clair and the victory of Wayne, the in- 
trigues of the British on the North and the 
Spaniards at the South, the lingering Indian 
wars, and the effects of the land hunger 
and land speculation of the settlers, the 
conspiracies against the Government which 
have made the names of Wilkinson and 
Burr infamous, and the purchase of Louisi- 
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ana are scenes in the drama enacted on the 
broad theater which Mr. Roosevelt has 
chosen for his narrative. 

It is a pity that Americans are not more 
interested in the stages of national progress, 
and better acquainted with the elements 
from which our people’s life has grown. It 
would help us to understand much of our 
nation’s past, as well as to obliterate much 
sectional prejudice and passion, nor would 
it be wholly without fruit in enabling us 
to grasp the meaning of popular move 
ments still existent among us and full of 
significance for our political life. 

Mr. Roosevelt pays a well merited tribute 
of honor to the home missionaries who had 
so large a share in molding the opinion 
and leavening the social life of the new 
States and Territories, He is frank and out- 
spoken in his opinion that it is a national 
duty to be strong and aggressive in main- 
taining our rights, in dealing with internal 
disturbers and with foreign nations, for 
which opinion the timidity and blunders of 
Washington’s Secretary of War afford him 
a convenient text. 

The proof-reading of the book is careless 
at times, and the style not free from rough- 
nesses and defects, but the scene is so fresh 
and the author’s enthusiasm so delightful 
that we are not disposed to be captious. 
There is a full index and an admirable map. 
For patriotic information and inspiration 
we wish that all Americans might read this 
book. [G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $2.50.] 


RELIGIOUS 


New Testament Conversions, Their Mani- 
foldness, by Rev. William Charles R »b- 
erts, D.D, LL. D. Dr. Roberts came 
to the secretaryship of the Presbyterian 
Home Mission Board after successful pas- 
toral experience East and West. He has 
taken a fruitful theme and done a useful 
work in showing that there are manifold 
experiences outwardly through which the 
Spirit works the miracle of the new birth. 
For instruction and for comfort to those 
who feel that because their conversion ex 
perience has not been the same as that of 
other men it may not be genuine, the book 
will be of the highest worth. [Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 75 cents.] 

Light on Life’s Duties, by Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, M. A. Mr. Meyer is the successor 
of Newman Hall in his London pastorate, 
and is now in this country for the purpose 
of taking part in the Northfield Bible Con- 
ference. This book, made up of discourses 
and occasional papers, is intensely practical 
and will be of service on the lines which 
are most characteristic of the public minis- 
try of its author—those of deepening and 
clarifying the faith and practice of the life 
with God. [Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 
cents. ] 

Rev. A. W. Pitzer, D. D., of Washington 
hag embodied in his book, The Manifold 
Ministry of the Holy Spirit, a condensed 
sketch of Christian belief in regard to the 
doctrine of the Spirit of God. The book 
has both the faults and virtues of an epit- 
ome. Its vigor and compactness, however, 
make it readable and valuable. [Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication. 25 cents. ] 

Among writers of books of religious med- 
itations John Gerhard holds an honored 
place. Published in Latin in 1606, his 
Sacred Meditations has been frequently 
translated and now comes to us in an agree- 
able English version by Rev. C. W. Heisler. 
It is a very practical book, not hesitating to 
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deal with the duties of the common life as 
well as the aspirations of the spirit, and 
will be wholesome reading for Christians 
who are ambitious of a larger and deeper 
piety than they have attained. Like all the 
writings of its age, it attempts to make the 
thought of hell an impulse to repentance by 
heaping up imaginative pictures of the tor- 
tures of the lost and the duration of eter- 
nity, a process which is in unpleasant con- 
trast with the reticence of Scripture, and 
which has produced, perhaps, too great a 
reaction, but there is a spirit of love and 
devotion in the rest of the book which 
makes it highly enjoyable. [Lutheran Pub- 
lishing Society. $1.00.] 
TRAVEL, 

A beautifully illustrated account of a voy- 
age along the coast of Norway, by Thomas 
Sedgwick Steele, bears the title A Voyage 
to Viking-Land. The pictures are so pretty 
and so well chosen that one is fain to keep 
his eyes on them rather than on the text, 
which is mainly an enthusiastic narration 
of what this particular party did on what is 
getting to be a popular and common sum- 
mer trip. The frontispiece is a fascinating 
portrait cf a girl in the becoming “ Har- 
danger costume,’’ while the views of char- 
acteristic Norwegian scenery give an excel- 
lent idea of the region to the unfortunate 
stay at homes. Altogether the book is at- 
tractive, incluling a good map of Norway, 
and would be valuable to tourists going 
over the same route. [Estes & Lauriat. 
$2 00.] 

William Root Bliss is already well known 
for his studies of colonial times, and in his 
pew volume, Quaint Nantucket, there is ev- 
idence of the same careful and thorough re- 
search noticeable in his earlier work. In it 
he gives an interesting picture of the island 
as it was 200 years before ‘‘the summer 
boarder”’ began to modernizsit, Naturally 
the Quaker element is prominent, and there 
are many amusing and some pathetic evi- 
dznces of the bare and monotonous life that 
Nantucket young people had to endure on 
account of the strict watchfulness of their 
narrow-minded elders. Old sea journals, 
town, court and Quaker records, as well as 
various public and private manuscripts, 
have served to make the volume valuable, 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50.) 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s bright and chatty 
description of Bar Harbor comes to us in 
a charming book beautifully printed and 
fully illustrated. Those who know Bar 
Harbor will enjoy reading and owning it, 
and those who hope to know it may have 
some of the pleasures of anticipation from 
its pages. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 
cents. | 

STORIES, 

The Seats of the Mighty is a strong his- 
torical novel by Gilbert Parker, who has an 
established reputation in this kind of writ- 
ing. The sceneis laid in Quebec, just after 
the death of Braddack, and there are vivid 
pictures of the condition of the fated city 
and the causes which led to its fall, as well 
as of the final de-isive battle on the Heights 
of Abraham where Wolfe laid down his 
life. But, accurate and valuable as is the 
historical setting, the love story dominates 
the book and is a thrilling tale of constancy 
and devotion. The plot is bold in concep- 
tion and powerful in development; the 
characters are strong and fascinating. The 
hero is a young Virginian who is unjustly 
held in Quebec as prisoner, is finally ac- 
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cused of being a spy and is condemned to 
death. During the early months of im- 
prisonment he was allowed the freedom of 
the city, and won the love of a noble girl 
whose skillful maneuvering several times de- 
layed his execution. After long and cruel 
confinement, much of the time in a dun- 
geon, he finally succeeds in escaping, and 
discloses to General Wolfe the plan of at- 
tack which results so successfully. The 
hero’s enemy, Doltaire, half peasant, half 
king, fascinating yet evil, is wonderfully 
portrayed. Alixe, though the character 
seems a trifle overdrawn, is a noble trib- 
ute to the author’s faith in the power of 
woman’s love. [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.] 

Camilla, a novel translated from the 
Swedish and Danish of Richert von Koch, 
with illustrations by Edward H. Garrett. 
This is a bright and breezy book whose 
wayward heroine fascinates the reader as 
she did the other characters of the story, 
including both her lovers. How she went 
to the verge of reckless thought and speech, 
and was cured by a woman’s challenge and 
her own awakened love for a noble man, is 
charmingly told; and there are lifelike 
glimpses of Swedish life and the ferment of 
modern Scandinavian thought. [Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $125] 

The Finding of Lot’s Wife, by Alfred 
Clark, is a clever bit of Rider-Haggardish 
work, dealing with uncanny adventures and 
mysteries of the Palestinian desert. The 
statue of Lot’s wife, gazing upon which 
made men (but not women) mad, is effect- 
ively used and the monastery on the top of 
the rock capitally described. Indeed, we 
find the stage machinery of the book rather 
more interesting than the actors. [Fred- 
erick A Stokes Co. $1.00 ] 

Venus and Cupid, or a trip from Mount 
Olympus to London, by the author of The 
Fight at Dame Europa’s School. The writer 
of this book describes it as ‘‘a new fantastic 
romance.’”’ A broad burlesque would be a 
more exact description. We fear that the 
humor will not always appeal successfully 
to our readers. It is quite too much to 
make respectable divinities so utterly child- 
ish and silly, and the human characters are 
not sharply enough drawn to be really in- 
teresting. After Lucian, who brought these 
same gods and goddesses to earth to satirize 
their claims to worship, a repetition of the 
device without a touch of serious purpose 
is like offering us bread without salt. But 
there are many humorous situations in 
the book for those who are easily amused. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.] 

A King and a Few Dukes, by Robert W. 
Chambers, is an amusingly improbable ro- 
mance 80 well told that few readers will 
quarrel with its absurdities. It represents 
an American cynic as having rented a val- 
ley of the Caspian Mountains with the un- 
derstanding that he shall entertain all trav- 
elers. The king of Bosnovia and two dukes 
come upon him unexpectedly, making them- 
selves very much at home, and later the 
royal aunt appears with her cortége. The 
novelty of the situation and its complica- 
tions make entertaining summer reading. 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.] 

STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 

Ruth Endicott’s Way, by Lucy C. Lillie. 
The heroine of this book is the pet of the 
school and the model of all perfection. Her 
story of disappointment, poverty, self-reli 
ance and recovered prosperity is pleasantly 
told with abundant good lessons upon 
morals and manners. 


It is a mistake, we 
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think, to have made the heroine so faultless, 
but the book is of the class that girls love 
and pore over and Ruth will quite satisfy 
their ideal, no doubt. We suppose the con- 
fusion of ‘‘ will’? and ‘“shall’’ is put into 
the mouth of one of the characters as a life- 
like touch. [Henry T. Coates&Co. $1 25 ] 

A Child of Nature, by Abner Thorp, M. D., 
which appeared first as a serial in the 
Western Christian Advocate, is undoubtedly 
written with a high moral purpose, but is 
precisely the sort of story which we wish 
might be kept away from young people. 
The ‘‘child of nature,’ Janie, is a senti- 
mental young lady who converses in the 
most stilted, unnatural fashion and bursts 
into tears as readily as the heroine of any 
eighteenth century novel. One longs to set 
her spinning on a bicycle or rowiog a boat, 
or to put her to some other physical exer- 
cise in order to infuse healthy blood into 
her body and sensible ideas into her mind. 
The other characters are overdrawn, and 
even the sound, ethical lessons which ua- 
derlie the story cannot atone for its unwhole- 
some sensationalism. [Curtis & Jennings. 
75 cents. } 

The Earl’s Granddaughter, by Brenda, is 
a wholesome story of the life of a large 
family of rollicking boys and girls who 
loved outdoor sports and scorned conven- 
tionalities. Although poor, they sighed 
neither for money nor fine clothes, their 
chief delight being in helping those poorer 
than themselves. Their intimacy with an 
earl’s granddaughter, and the contrast be- 
tween her character and theirs, occupies 
a large part of the tale, which is much 
too long. [A. J. Bradley & Co. $1 50]. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Primer of Philosophy, by Dr. Paul Carus, 
This is a revised edition of a book which 
has for some time been before the public. 
We recognize the essential reverence of its 
spirit while disagreeing with its postulate 
that nature and experiecce are the sole 
grounds of knowledge. Those who are 
thoroughly familiar with its topic will find 
it suggestive of the aims of men who are 
attempting to reconstruct ‘natural reli- 
gion”’ on the basis furnished by evolution- 
ary science, but it will only confuse the 
reader, we fear, who accepts the personality 
of God and his self-revelation to men. 
{Open Court Publishing Company. $1 00.] 

A tasteful little book, which will be ap- 
preciated by lovers of Christina Rossetti, is 
The Rossetti Birthday Book. It is in the 
familiar form of brief quotations for every 
day in the year and corresponding blank 
spaces for the names or autographs of 
friends. The selections were made and the 
book is edited by Olivia Rossetti. [Mac- 
millan & Co. 75 cents. ] 

In the series Practical Lessons in Nurs- 
ing we have [ow to Feed Children, by Louise 
E. Hogan. The author quotes from the 
noted English physician that more mischief 
results from erroneous habits of eating than 
from the habitual use of alcoholic drink. 
She then gives clear and concise directions 
in regard to the proper food for children 
of all ages, with numerous well-tested 
recipes. She emphasizes the need of giv- 
ing children—even babies—plenty of fresh 
water, having found mothers ignorant of 
the fact that the washing out of the digestive 
apparatus is quite as important as external 
bathing. She notes the fact that perfectly 
ripe bananas are easily digested, while be- 
fore reaching that stage, and as commonly 
eaten, they are extremely indigestible. 
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Mothers are told what food to give their 
children in winter, summer, when traveling 
and during illness; and the book, being 
thoroughly indexed, will prove a convenient 
and valuable aid. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00.] 

Volume X. of the sixth series of Littell’s 
Living Age makes a handsome book and 
garners much of interest and permanent 
value from the English reviews and maga- 
zines. 


NOTES. 

— The three autumn numbers of Scrib- 
ner’s will reproduce in colored frontispieces 
designs made by E _H. Blashfield for a piano. 

— A third volume of selections from the 
unpublished poems of Emily Dickinson, ed- 
ited by her friend, Mabel Loomis Todd, wil) 
appear in the autumn. 

—— Ex-Secretary John.W. Foster, who will 
entertain Li Hang Chang on his visit in Sep- 
tember, has written an interesting sketch of 
his life and character Tor the August Century. 

— Nearly completed is the War Corre- 
spondents’ Memorial Arch at South Moun- 
tain. It will be dedicated in the autumn, and 
bears the names of the newspaper men who 
accompanied the armies. 


—— The New England Magazine for August 
contains an interesting article by George Wil- 
lis Cooke upon the [nstitutional Church. The 
maj rity of the churches described and illus- 
trated in the article are Congregational. 

— In answer to the Youth’s Companion’s 
offer of eight cash prizes fcr amateur photo- 
graphs over 6,000 pictures were sent in. A 
free public exhibition of them in the Youth’s 
Companion building in Boston shows how 
much the standard of amateur photography- 
has advanced of late. 


—— The Eugene Field monument commit- 
tee have printed an illustrated book called 
Field Flowers, made up of the poems of the 
lamented Chicagoan, which they offer for sale 
at $1.10, for the purpose of raising a fund for 
a monument anid for the comfort of the poet’s 
family. The work of the thirty-five contrib- 
utiog artists is a gift to the fund. 


— An Enylish author, in anarticle entitled 
Books for the Holidays, evidently written be- 
fore Mrs. Stowe’s death, says of her Old Town 
Folks: 


Here is a book as simple as Cranford, as 
human as the Window ia Thrums, more de- 
lightfully humorous than the first and not 
less full of human feeling than the second. 
In fact, all the beginnings of the modern idyl 
are here, and the whole picture of New Eng- 
land life is masterly in the highest degree. 
For a holiday no book could be better; it 
breathes the very air of the countryside and 
is a delight alike to mind and heart. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


H. L. Hastings. Boston. 
A SQUARE TALK TO YOUNG MEN. By H. L. Hast- 


ings. pp.95. 75 cents. 
Harper & Btos. New York, 
BLACK DIAMONDS By Maurus Jokai. Translated 
by Frances A. Gerard. pp. 459. $150. 


A STORY OF THE HEAVENLY CAMPFIRES. 
with a New Name. pp.219. $125. 

THE PITH OF ASTRONOMY. By Samuel G. Bayne. 
pp. 122. $1.00. 
American Baptist Pub. Society. Philadelphia. 

SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. By George C. Needham. 


By One 


pp. 199. 75 cents. 
CONFLICT AND CONQUEST. By George C. Needham. 
pp. 123. 50 cents. 
H. 8S. Stone & Co. Chicago. 
Episcorpo & Co. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. Trans- 
lated by Myrta L. Jones. pp.122. $1.25. 
WitTHooT Sin. By Martin J. Pritchard. pp. 298. 
$1 25. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Lovell Bros. & Co. New York. 
HEAVEN ON EARTH. By Gerald Thorne. pp. 243. 
50 cents. : : 
Conroy & Co. Chicago. 
Leather 


THE FAMILY RECORD. Cloth 50 cents. 
$1.00. 


T. J. Carey & Co. New York. 

THE GOLD AND SILVER QUESTION AT A GLANCE, 

10 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 

July. CRITICAL REVIEW. 

August. CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—OUR ANIMAL 
FRIENDS.—COSMOPOLITAN.—CATHOLIC WORLD.— 
Music.—WINDSOR.—PANSY.—LEND A-HAND. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Neg ational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 12! Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

egational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
iiss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Coteage Se e, 153 La Salle ‘Street.; 

leveland office, ¥ iIding. Donations may 
be sent to either of - dy Ak. eos orto H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILPING SOCIETY 
—Church and —* e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. , Secretary; Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 


Hou use, New York; as. George A. Houd, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the est and 
South, ten vt A aang schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 1) Congregational House, Boston. 

CoNnG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
ene used only for missionary work. Rev. 
sooese Boynton, D. D, Secretary; . A. Duncan, 

Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
pinoy ; Coagueaebandl ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled hoine and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62 ynernsergh Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief,as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council’ of the Congregational Churches of the 
oa States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIKTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll aA. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
= Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 

ongregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
che gg House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
gs, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
— to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
f $—., to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of said soc jety.” Kev, Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

There will be little excuse now for not hav- 
ing the needed new building in a Vermont 
town. 

The summer visitors at that California re- 
sort made a fine record in church attendance. 
May their tribe increase! 

The consecration of such a house in a Wis- 
consin town is a suggestion of a decided 
change of taste such as will benefit every 
phase of life in the community. 

A New England church which had the cour- 
age to solicit pledges under the disheartening 
conditions of extreme heat and a small con- 
gregation did not find itself regretful at the 
close of the attempt. 

That Nebraska pastor who discovered and 
put out a fire in the meeting house before any 
damage was done is indeed a true shepherd, 
far removed from the hireling who, in time of 
danger, fleeth because he careth not for the 
sheep. 

Hot weather in Connecticut resulted in the 
substitution of open airs rvices for those held 
regularly indoors. In another place of that 
State an opposition is started to suppress a 
disturbance which is of common occurrence 
in many lccalities. Success in the attempt 
may encourage such efforts elsewhere. 

It would seem to be a work of mercy which, 
if long delayed, may become one of necessity, 
to excuse that Iowa pastor from some one of 
his five Sunday services. The sametreatment 
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would doubtless work equally well in the case 
of that other minister in the Hawkeye State 
whose regular program for the blessed day of 
rest includes the preaching of four sermons. 

As long as such glowing reports of progress 
come from that New Hampshire church on 
the hill we can hardly refrain from repeating 
the insertion of its name. The enthusiasm 
which it has lately shown over its new equip- 
ment is not allowed to die out, but, with the 
hope which the church expressed at its dedi- 
cation, its spiritual activity is strongly re- 
enforced. Without question other churches, 
having outgrown their present quarters, need 
only the invigoration which comes with the 
effort to provide larger opportunities to 
broaden their inner, as well as their outward, 
life. 


HOW ONE CHURCH REACHES YOUNG MEN. 

That young men cannot be drawn into the 
active work cf the church by the older, con- 
venti nal methods is generally admitted. As 
to how far the church would better depart 
from its time-honored rou'ine is not so unani- 
mously agreed upon. 

The tendency of the times in the attempt to 
reach all classes is toward the institutional 
church. Io general churches are taking on 
that form in a greater or lesser degree. As 





A GROUP OF LEAGUE MEMBERS. 


a rule, however, the popular idea has been 
that such methods are in the main adapted 
only to specific fi-lds in the large cities. And 
yet we find the new idea taking root in sub- 
urban towns als®, where the so-called 
‘* masses’? do not live. Such a transforma- 
tion has been gradually taking place in the 
church at Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

A community could hardly be found which 
would seem less adapted to the institutional 
idea. Situated in the midst of a population 
almost universally provided with beautiful 
homes, with no constituency of what would 
be called poor people, this church might 
seem to have little need or opportunity for 
the application of the new idea But since 
the coming of the present pastor, Rev. B. F. 
Leavitt, about three years ago, the church 
has been continually widening its activities 
according to modern methods. And this, too, 
under the leadership of a pastor who is in his 
theology a conservative of the conservatives. 
On his arrival in this field Mr. Leavitt was 
told the old, old story that greets so many a 
new pastor’s ears—that there weie “ no young 
men” in the church or congregation. Soon 
after his settlement the new leader gave his 
attention especially to the question of or- 
ganized work for young men. 

While the town of Melrose has one of the 
finest equipped Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in the country, the Highlands com- 
munity is so situated that there is little op- 
portunity for that organization to reach this 
section of the town. 

Mr. Leavittinvited any young men that there 
were in the church and congregation to meet 
him one Sunday morning. Those who came 
consisted mainly of one Sunday school class 
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of young men about sixteen years of age which 
had been held together for several years, but 
for which, several years before, the superin- 
tendent had been unable to secure teachers 
because the boys were not by nature pious 
and failed to be impressed by solemn warn- 
ings. 








With this class, now composed of young 
men most of whom were not nominally Chris- 
tians, a few older members being leaders, the 
Young Men’s Christian League was formed. 
The compact which was signed read: 

We, in love and loyalty to our Saviour and 
Master, hereby enter into compact that we 
will seek by mutual and personal prayer and 
effort to stimulate ourselves and other young 
men to the perfect manhood to be attained 
only through personal faith in Jesus Christ. 

The newly organized league then tendered 
a supper to the young men of the congrega- 
tion, which was attended by about forty-five. 
Of these thirty-five signed the compact. Many 
of the latter were not church members nor 
professedly Christians, but after the organi- 
zation of the league they came along one by 
one and joined the church. In one instance 
nine joined together. 

The league now has an associate member- 
ship, for which a modified compact is pre- 
sented for those who are in sympathy with 
the organization but 
are not church mem- 
bers. At firstthe only 
work was the holding 
of a Sunday morning 
meeting. Occasional 
socials followed. For 
the first year the work 
of the young men was 
confined almost en- 
tirely to their own 
class in the church 
and congregation, but 
later a reading-room 
project widened the 
influence of the soci- 
ety towards the young 
men of the commu- 
nity in general. A 
roomin theold church 
was provided with pa- 
pers, Magazines, 
games, etc., and was open evenings. 

When the new edifice was built provision 
was made for a reading-room and a gym- 
nasium at the request of the young men 
themselves. The gymnasium is a modest af- 
fair, provided with dumb-bells, Indian clubs, 
chest weights and a striking bag. A running 
track was also arranged. During the last 
winter a regular athletic class was conducted 
by a member of the league. A junior class 
of boys has also been conducted on Saturday 
afternoons. By the latter means the younger 
boys have been drawn into the Sunday morn- 
ing meetings. Races were held and the rec- 
ords of the men in these, with other athletic 
events, were kept. With this athletic de- 
parture the influence of the league op the 
outside young men began to assert itself. 
One incident illustrative of this is worthy of 
notice. A young fellow who had not been 
identified in any way with the organization 
became a constant visitor to the gymnasium, 
where be spent bis time diligently in fero- 
cious assaults upon the striking bag. On in- 
quiry it was learned that just before this an 
altercation had arisen between himself and 
another fellow which had led to blows. The 
contestants had been separated, but had made 
a mutual arrangement to meet several days 
later in a more secluded place. Suffice it to 
say that the fight never came off and that one 
of the principals is just now a regular prayer 
meeting attendant. 

On Memorial Day a public outdoor athletic 
meet was held at which some good records 
were made. A number of outside youths en- 
tered the lists and attended the banquet 
which followed and at which the prizes were 
awarded. The organization has won the 
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highest respect of the young men of the com- 
munity. In all matters which are of general 
public interest its members are the leading 
spirits. The diversity in its make-up is 
marked. In its membership there are Har- 
vard and Technology students, grocers, High 
School boys, painters, clerks and carpenters. 

While we have given emphasis to this ath- 
letic side of its work, the league is not an ath- 
letic club. This is only an incidental of its 
work. Frequent socials for young men only 
are given. <A debating society is one of its in- 
tellectual features. Occasionally the Sunday 
evening service is in its charge. 

A memorial service was held under its aus- 
pices in connection with Memorial Day. Oa 
another Sunday evening its members pre- 
sented the work of the league under these 
subjects: Christian Manhood, The Christian 
Man at School, The Christian Man in Busi- 
ness and The Christian Man in Athletics. At 
the close of this meeting the young men in 
the audience were invited to remain and learn 
more about the league. 

The main center of the life of the organiza- 
tion has remained in its Sunday morning 
meeting. Here the young men meet, and ina 
frank, open, informal, manly way speak words 
of mutual encouragement and help. 

It was at first thought that this organization, 
with the Young Women’s League and the 
Women’s League side by side with it, might 
diminish interest in the work of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Eadeavor. But, 
on the other hand, its members are also the 
life of the Endeavor work, and that society 
Las been stimulated by the new organizations. 

This is only one of the means which Mr. 
Leavitt is using to reach the community at 
large. The work of the church, moreover, is 
not laid aside during the summer. Indeed 
the ‘ neighborhood work” is increased dur- 
ing the summer months and is carried on by a 
special committee. The athletic feature gives 
opportunity for the continuance of the work 
of the Young Men’s League during the vaca- 
tion period. 

The success of this organization demon- 
strates that young men can be reached best 
by young men, and that they can best be 
reached by young men’s means. Young men 
as a class are open and susceptible to the in- 
fluence of a virile Christianity. An appeal 
such as this organization makes on behalf of a 
Christianity which includes the cultivation of 
physical, mental and spiritual manhood will 
not fail of a response when it is presented in 
an open, manly way by open, manly men. 

Cc. 8. M. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

Park Street. Ata meeting of the society, which 
is made up of pew owners, held on the 13th inst., 
action was taken, with apparent unanimity, which 
seems to tend in the direction of an amicable re- 
moval of difficulties in due time. The votes requir- 
ing the pastor to join in calling an ecclesiastical 
council, which indeed were defective in point of 
legality, were rescinded, and a committee appointed 
to ascertain the exact pecuniary relations of the 
pastor and the society by friendly conference with 
him as well as by obtaining judicious legal opinion. 
This removal of what has caused great friction is 
certainly honorable to the society, and, if followed 
by similar action on the part of the church, will 
afford opportunity for a peaceful solution of any 
existing difficulties. 

The pulpits of the city churches were filled last 
Sunday by visiting and home preachers as follows: 
Old South, Dr. G. A. Gordon; Park Street, Dr. F. E. 
Hopkius of Dubuque and Dr. David Gregg of 
Brooklyn; Second, Dorchester, Dr. E. N. Packard of 
Syracuse; Brighton, Dr, A. A. Berle; Harvard, 
Brookline, Dr. W. E, Griffis of Ithaca; Shawmut, 
Rey. I. O. Rankin of Boston; Walnut Avenue, Dr. 
G. L_ Robinson of the Roxbury Presbyterian 
Church, in exchange with Dr. A. H. Piumb; Sea- 
men’s, Dr. W. S. Alexander; Pilgrim, Dorchester, 
Rev. F. W. Palmer of Auburo, N. Y.; Berkeley 
Temple, Rey. H. H. Kelsey of Hartford, 

Massachusetts. 

ROSLINDALE.— Work is progressing so satisfacto- 

rily on the new edifice that it will probably be 
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ready for occupancy in the autump. The audito- 
rium is so connected with the chapel where wor- 
ship is now beld that accommodations will easily 
be provided for 700 persons. The pastor, Rev. R. B. 
Grover, is recreating in the White Mountains. 

HAVERHILL.—North. Rev.G H. Reed is at Cho- 
corua, N. H.i—Center. Rev. C, M. Clark is at Con- 
way touring the mountains by bicycle with Rev. 
L. F. Berry of Groveland.—/Niverside. Rev.G. L. 
Gleason is at his farm in Topsfield.— West. Rev. 
J.N.Lowell is visiting his former home in Maine. 
—Union. Rev. George Benedict is camping on 
the banks of the Merrimac, continuing his pulpit 
and pastoral work, and anticipating a vacation 
later on.— French. Rev. 8. P. Rondeau will visit 
friends in Canada, 

Foxsoro.—The church edifice is in process of 
great improvement in the way of elegant fresco- 
ing, new carpets and pew upholstery, a change in 
the form of the long side galleries to the octagon 
outline, a remodeling of the pulpit and its plat- 
forms, and more especially in an extensive addition 
to the pulpit end for the accommodation of the 
organ and choir, Kooms are beneath this for pas- 
tor and choir, and under all, level with the vestry 
floor, is a fine large kitchen with all its conven- 
iences, also a Sunday schoo) library room, 

LANOCASTER.—Improvements are being made on 
the meeting house, consisting mainly of a new 
choir gallery at the left of the speaker and a re- 
moval of the fine organ to a recess prepared for it. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Park. Rev. W. H. Ashley of 
Shelburne Falls preached last Sunday.——At North 
Dr. J. L. Scudder of Jersey City filled the pulpit, 
and at Hope Rev. G. C. Needham of Northfield. 


STOCKBRIDGE.—In honor of Rev. Mr. Rich and 
his bride a Mleasant reception was held in the 
parlors last week. Many parishioners attended and 
several wedding presents were the tokens of esteem 
which the pastor and his wife were presented, 


Maine. 


SQUIRREL ISLAND.—The 25th anniversary was ob- 
served pleasantly Aug. 8-10. Hon. Nelson Dingley 
gave a historical sketch of the island, Rev. S. P. 
Merrill of Rochester, N. Y., read an original poem, 
and there were games, music and festivities. On 
Sunday there was a large audience to listen to Rev. 
Cortland Meyers of Brooklyn. There was also fine 
music for the occasion. A praise service was held 
Sunday evening, conducted by Rev. Mr. Hiscox of 
Malden, Mass. On Monday Hon. W. P. Frye ad- 
dressed the people on the financial question. 


DUNHAM.—An afternoon service is held, supplied 
by the ministers of North Cumberland Conference. 
At Raymond Hill and Raymond Village Rev. E. M. 
Cousins of Gray preaches on alternate Sunday 
afternoons. 

New Hampshire. 


MONT VERNON.—The completed external equip- 
ments of the church have given a new impulse in 
other directions. At a late meeting a motion was 
made to adopt the free pew system, and tempora- 
rily laid on the table to give time for proper consid- 
eration, with a strong probability when a final vote 
is taken of its adoption. Also the music committee 
has been given authority to raise money to supply 
the pews with a new hymn-book placing on each 
the society’s label of ownership. And finally a spe- 
cial committee has been appointed to determine its 
present membership and to endeavor greatly to 
enlarge the list if possible. It is boped a satisfac- 
tory increase of membership will follow the effort. 

JAFFREY.—Services were resumed in the newly- 
repaired, seated and carpeted meeting house, Aug. 
2, the pastor, Rev. W. W. Livingston, improving 
the occasion by a historical discourse covering the 
116 years of its organized existence. On July 31 
23 little ones, with ages ranging between three 
months and seven years, belonging to the *‘ cradle 
roll,” were gathered at the parsonage, as is their 
annual custom, with their mite-boxes of pennies, to 
enjoy a pleasant time together. 

NORTHWOOD CENTER.—The unusual heated term 
bas not led to the closing of the church during the 
vacation season. The influence of an eight months’ 
pastorless condition, as was to be expected, made 
itself felt in the Sunday schoo!, but with the advent 
of the new pastor the tide of withdrawal has begun 
to turn and new interest 1s being awakened, espe- 
cially inthe primary department under the zealous 
enthusiasm of the teacher. 

HANOVER CENTER.—Rey, C. A. Downs of Leba- 
non, who is stated supply of the church, ona late 
Sunday made the sacredness of our burial places 
the subject of his discourse which speedily bore 
fruit, many volunteering the next day to make im- 
provements in the appearance of the local ceme- 
tery. A meeting was also appointed for an early 
day to take into consideration the propriety of 
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forming an association for the regular continuance 
of such care. 

PIERMONT.—Arrangements have been made to 
procure new singing-books for the Sunday school. 
At the close of the session a blackboard exercise is 
sometimes given by the pastor illustrative of the 
lesson, and with the desigu to make a deeper im- 
pression. A teachers’ meeting has been started, 
meeting at the parsonage every Friday evening. 
The C. E. Society connected with the church is 
steadily gaining in numbers and interest. 

HAMPSTEAD.—NMrs. R. P. Gardner, wife of the 
pastor, who has been severely ill almost to the de- 
spairing of life for several weeks, is now by skillful 
medical attendance and careful nursing slowly con- 
valescing, to the great joy of her family and a host 
of friends. 

LITTLETON.—The church sustains two prosperous 
Sunday schools in the outskirts of the town, and is 
thereby doing a good work. Much religious inter- 
est is being developed, and already several persons 
have professed to begin a Christian life. 

ATKINSON.—The pastor, Rev. G. H. Scott, has be- 
gun a series of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, one 
for each petition, reading in place of one of the 
morning lessons Matthew Henry’s paraphrase of 
the text for the day, 


Vermont. 


McINDOE FALLS.—Mr. W. H. Gilchrist has made 
a liberal offer to provide for one-half the expense 
of building a new chapel, which has been needed 
for a long time. 

Connecticut. 


BRIDGEPORT.—Olivet. Rey. E. K. Holden has re- 
turned from his trip abroad. A reception had been 
planned to welcome him home, but on account of 
his coming sooner than was expected it was de- 
cided to postpone it until the extreme hot weather 
had passed. North was closed the first two 8un- 
days of this month, and South will now unite with 
it during the remaining three. The corner stene of 
Bethany Mission chapel between this city and Trum- 
bull was laid with impressive ceremonies on the 
9th inst. 

NEw BRITAIN —Five of the leading churches are 
located near Central Park where the street car com- 
pany transfers its passengers. The incessant ring- 
ing of the car bells during church servicesis a great 
nuisance, particularly in summer when the windows 
are open, as it interferes with the worship to an 
appreciable extent. A movement has been suc- 
cessfully inaugurated to prevent the ringing of 
these bells during the hours when meetings are 
being held. 

New IIAVEN.—The gospel tent meetings, which 
have been held the last two weeks on Howard Ave- 
nue, have been successful. There have been good 
speakers each night, and many have attended who 
would hardly enoure the heat inside a house. 
Center, The services a week ago Sunday evening 
were held on the green. The temperature in the 
churcb was unbearable and required a retreat into 
the outer air for worship. 








GLASTONBURY.—Three thousand dollars will be 
expended tbis fall in putting in a new heater, paint- 
ing and repairing the edifice and paying off the 
church debt. A week ago Sunday there was a small 
congregation present on account of the excessive 
heat, but, notwithstanding the small number, over 
$1,600 were pledged. There is little doubt but that 
the remainder will be subscribed shortly. 

HaRwIntTon.—C. P. Huntington has been here 
looking over the old stone chapel, which he at- 
tended when living here 40 years ago, and has made 
arrangements to have it thoroughly repaired. The 
little house of worship will be considerably em- 
bellished, but its ancient appearance will not be 
altered, 

REDDING.—Mr. Jedediah Hawley, for nearly 75 
years an active and prominent member of the 
church here, and for a long time one of its deacons, 
died recently at the advanced age of 92 years, Rev. 
C. F. Luther is away on his vacation, and the meet- 
ing house will be closed during his absence. 

Wo.tcorr.—Rev. Mr. Kellogg, father of the pas- 
tor who bas been quite severely ill ever since last 
spring, is now much improved in health and was 
able to be at church a week ago Sunday for the first 
time since his illness. 

IvoryTon.—Rev. L. 8. Griggs occupied his pulpit 
a week ago Sunday much improved in health. The 
communion service was held in the evening, and 
one person was received to membership. 

PLYMOUTH.—Owing to the extreme heat a week 
ago Sunday evening services were held in the open 
air, with the result of a large attendance and an 
interesting hour. 

PoquonocK.—The church edifice will be closed 
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until the first Sunday in September, the pastor, Rev. 
N. T. Merwin, and his family, being absent on their 
vacation. 

CANTON VILLAGE.—Kegular religious services 
will be held here, beginning in a few weeks. They 
will be in charge of a student from Hartford Sem- 
inary. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

MIDDLETOWN —First. Ur. W. A. Robinson re- 
turned from his vacation abroad Aug.1. His peo- 
ple gave him and his wife a pleasant welcome at a 
reception Aug. 4. The pulpit of his church has 
been acceptably filled in his absence by Mr. C. P. 
Pierce of Yale Divinity School.—North Street. 
Rev. J. W. Norris is now in Connecticut enjoying a 
well-earned respite from his work. The past few 
months have brought upon him repeated and sore 
bereavements. He has since December buried his 
wife, his father and his mother. But the past year 
has been one of progress on the part of his church 
under his efficient ministry, and his influence has 
been increasingly felt in the city as a power for 
good, 

IrHaAca.—First has, except on two Sundays in 
July, been open all summer, and the midweek 
prayer service and Sunday school continued in op 
eration. The audiences have been good, a Jarge 
contingent of the worshipers coming from the two 
summer schools for teachers and others which have 
been held in the high school and in the university. 
On Aug. 16 Dr. Griffis preached in the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Mass, and Prof. George B. 
Stephens of Yale Divinity Schoo) supplied the 
Ithaca pulpit. Among recent visitors was R°v. 
W. F. Blackman, former pastor and now professor 
of Christian sociology at New Haven. 

A new church building has just been completed 
in Corning at a cost of $15,000. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

DOVER.—Pres. W.G. Frost of Berea College, the 
brother of the pastor here, has aroused not a little 
interest among the congregation of late in the 
institution which he represents. About $100 were 
subscribed for the college. A men’s Sunday even- 
ing club has been organized recently. 

Illinois. 

CuicaGo.—Lake View. Dr. Philip Krobn recently 
gave his lecture on General Grant at Macatawa 
Park Assembly.——Rev. J. M. Campbell! has also 
lectured on The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in 
Relation to Modern Christological Thought. The 
course was fully up to the expectations of the hear- 
ers and aroused much interest.—Rev. N. A. Mill- 
ard is giving a popular lecture on The New Polities 
which is creating thought and good among his 
audiences.—The appointment of Mrs. Mary Fos- 
ter Bryner to assist Sec. W. F. McMillen as mission- 
ary and primary instructor in Ilinois, Ohio and 
Indiana is hailed with enthusiasm wherever she is 
known. This is the first appointment bv this soci- 
ety of a woman to such a position. Mrs. Bryner 
during the past seven years bas taught the primary 
department of Union Park Sunday scboo!l and is an 
active leader in the Primary Teachers’ Union. Be- 
sides being a popular instructor and skillful organ- 
izér, she is specially gifted in interesting and stim- 
ulating others in the work. It is hoped that she 
will be heartily welcomed by the women’s mission- 
ary societies as well as by the churches and Sunday 
schools in these States. 

HENNEPIN.—First. On the departure of the pas- 
tor, Rev. William Excell, and his wife, who have 
made themselves much beloved and of great useful- 
hess among this people, resolutions of appreciation 
of their efforts were passed, recognizing their abili- 
ties as spiritual leaders. 

GARDEN PRAIRIE.—The loss of the meeting house 
of late has brought a kind invitation from the Meth- 
odists to worship with them. The church bas suf- 
fered from removals to quite an extent. 


Michigan. 

LANSING.—Plymouth unites with the First Presby- 
terian for a month. Between these churches and 
parishes there is good fellowship and mutual ef- 
fort for the right-——Pilgrim. Rev. E. B. Allen 
has been North in the interests of Olivet College. 
He was welcomed gladly everywhere. 

BRIMLEY.—Mr. Martiv, the general missionary, 
held a grove meeting in the Robinson neighborhood 
the first of this month and did much good. A Sun- 
day school is already organized, and the people are 
holding services in a private house for want of a 
meeting house. 

STANTON.—A house to house visitation was re- 
cently carried out in the city according to dis- 
tricts. Each family was recorded by name, num- 
ber and church connection or preference. 
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Wisconsin. 

CABLE.—Though lacking a preaching service 
Sunday school work is continued. Two prayer 
meetings each week are held. There is only a pio- 
neer Sunday school organization at Cable. 

SUN PRAIRIE.—The coming 50th anniversary of 
the church is absorbing much interest just now 
and preparations are being pushed for the celebra- 
tion. 

PRENTICE-—This church, Rev. Alexander Cham- 
bers, pastor, is feeling the existing financial straits, 
but continues good work in every way. 

HUNTING.—The Sunday school has turned a for- 
saken saloon into a neat chapel. Two weekly 
prayer meetings are well sustained. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

BURDETTE AND PoprJOy.—Rey. Charles Wyatt, 
pastor here and at Grape Schoolhouse, is among 
the hard-working home missionaries. He preaches 
four times a Sunday—once in the morning, twice in 
the afternoon and again in the evening. In reach- 
ing his appointments he is obliged to ride 19 miles. 

CORNING.—For two weeks, from July 14-26, the 
churches united with the Y.M.C. A. in a series of 
tent meetings, attended by considerable interest 
and good results. During the month of August 
union services in the open air are held Sunday 
evenings. 

DICKENS AND HARMONY.—The work on these 
fields is reported to be in better condition than ever 
before A series of Demorest contests, held among 
the young people, has aroused much interest and 
has also aided financially. Rev. J.C. George is pas- 
tor. 

Avoca.—German. Rey. John Single is now in 
the fifth year of his pastorate. Since his coming 
the church has been organized, and a house of wor- 
ship and parsonage have been built. Self-support 
in the pear future is practically assured. 

DAVENPORT.—German,. Repairs have been made 
on the building amounting to about $1,033. Of this 
amount all but $300 have been paid. A number of 
accessions are expected at the next communion. 
Rev. C. F. Finger is pastor. 

GARDEN PRAIRIE AND KELLEY —The pastor at 
these points and at Slater, Rev. B. C. Tillett, 
preaches three times on Sunday—once at each field— 
teaches a Sunday school class at 10 A.M, and at- 
tends a C. E. meeting at 7P. M. 

AGENCY.—Reyvy. Allen Clark tendered his resigna- 
tion July 30. The church will be closed for a few 
Sundays during the hot season, but it is expected to 
resume services in the fall, 

MUSCATINE.—/ilgrim. The church has voted not 
to accept the resignation of its pastor, Rev.G. M. 
D. Slocum, and he has decided to remain. 

Minnesota. 

RANDALL.—A new building, costing about $900, 
was dedicated Aug. 9, Rev. R. P. Herrick preaching 
the sermon. Much of the credit belongs to Mr. 
W. R. McClane, who has labored unweariedly at 
small pay. This is the only church in the commu- 
nity. Mr. McClane returns to college and efforts 
are making to secure a pastor who will work here 
and in the surrounding region. 

CLARISSA —Tbis new church has decided to build 
at once and has begun work upon the foundation. 
Efforts are making to secure more pastoral service. 
A large work could be done in the surrounding 
towns if a resident pastor could be secured, but 
home missionary funds will not allow of this at 
present. 

LITTLE FALLS.—Since the coming of Mr, Malcolm 
Dana, who supplies during the summer, money has 
been raised to pay a part of the debt on the church. 
An application will be made to the Congregational 
Church Building Society to assist in adjusting the 
finances. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Oak Fark. To the great regret 
of the church Rev. C M. G. Harwood, who has 
labored with good spiritual results, closes work 
Sept. 1. Though the church has suffered from re- 
movals it bas paid a part of its debt and is hopeful 
for the future. 

PRINCETON.—Miasionary interest is developing in 
this church, long the child of the H. M.S. Contri- 
butions for all the gocieties are made, The pastor’s 
salary has been raised and he has been requested to 
remain indefinitely. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Since the departure of the last 
pastor the church has been closed and the people 
are discouraged by removals. Efforts will be made 
to secure a minister this fall who will also preach 
at neighboring points. 

DuLuTH.—Mayflower. Since the coming of Evan- 
gelist J. J. Sandford much interest has developed 
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in Bible study, and congregations have increased. 
Hard times retard the growth of the community. 





Nebraska. 

BRUNSWICK.—Lightnivg struck the meeting house 
Aug.2. The chimney was demolished, the end of 
the building torn out and other damage done. The 
loss will probably be about $100. The building had 
a narrow escape from burning, as the bolt passed 
through the floor and set fire to some grass under- 
neath. Fortunately the pastor, Rev. G. T. Noyce, 
saw the flames, crawled under the building with a 
pail of water and put out the fire before the wood- 
work caught. 

CARROLL.—This Welsh church, Rev. Samuel 
Jones, pastor, has lately purchased an excellent 
organ, which is a great help in the service and 
proves a strong attraction to the young people. 

South Dakota. 

HowARp.—Rev. J. M. A. Spence has been supply- 
ing the Congregational and Methodist Episcopal 
ehurches, which worship together during the sum- 
mer. They have expressed a desire to call bim to 
their united service, but the consummation of the 
plan waits the approval of the Methodist Episcopal 
presiding elder. 

TYNDALL.—Rev. A. H. Mulnix leaves this field 
Sept. 1, when Rev. J. P. King, a recent Andover 
graduate, will immediately take charge. Nineteen 
members were received at a recent communion. 

CARTHAGE.—The Esmond meeting house has been 
successfully moved to this place, a distance of 
seven miles. The first service after removal was 
held in it Aug. 2. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

OAKLAND.—Pilgrim. Dr. Mahlon Willett has re- 
signed to accept a call to Decorah, lo., where he 
is already at work. For nearly 20 years a pastor on 
the Pacific coast, more than half of this time at 
Santa Cruz, Dr. Willett has a warm place in the 
hearts of Congregationalists in this region and it 
will be difficult to supply bis place. 

BAKERSFIELD.—The indefatigable pastor, Rev. 
J. W. Phillips, was overcome by the heat July 14. 
The San Joaquin Valley is neted for its hot sum- 
mers, but such experiences as his are unusual, 
Though convalescent he goes to the mountains for 
much needed rest. The morning service will be 
omitted until September. 

FresNo.—Rev. H. E. Banham has spent his vaca- 
tion at his old parish in Sierra County, among other 
things lecturing on Congregational History and 
Church Polity. Both at Beckwith and Sierraville 
former parishioners gave bim a cordial welcome, 

AVALON.—On a recent Sunday the house of wor- 
ship, which seats nearly 300 persons, was so crowded 
that a considerable number were turned away. At 
the following midweek meeting about 70 were pres- 
ent, most of them summer visitors, 

AUBURN.—The chureh sustains a great loss in the 
death of the wife of Rev. Charles Van Norden, At 
her request no eulogistic remarks were made at the 
funeral, the service consisting of music, Scripture 
reading and prayer. 

ALAMEDA.—Rev. W. W. Scudder has begun his 12th 
year of service here. Coming direct from Ilartford 
Seminary he has sbared in building up ove of the 
strongest and most efficient churches in the State. 

Three or four conversions each Sunday for the 
ast month or more are reported from the State 


prison at San Quentin. 
Washington. 

At an institute recently held at Medical Lake, Mr. 
George Brinkerhoff was approbated to preach. He 
is to enter Pacific Seminary this fall. 

Rev. Mr Newman, a Baptist clergyman of Colfax, 
has withdrawn from his own denomination and be- 
come a Congregationalist. 

Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 

After successful efforts in developing religious 
interest at a number of the leading educational 
institutions around Boston, Mr. RE. Lewis has 
resigned his office of college secretary of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A., to enter the student volunteer move- 
mentastraveling secretary forthe United States and 
Canada. The headquarters of the organization are 
in Chicago, from which place as a center Mr. Lewis 
will travel to colleges in these countries to arouse 
interest in foreign missions. 

The sessions of the central international com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C. A.’s of the world were held 
last week in Geneva. The committee represents 
5,700 associations with a membership of 500,000 
1,400 of the associations and 265,000 members being 
in America. The secretarial force was somewhat 

increased and a subdivision of the work provided 
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f 
or. The next world’s conference was appointed 


for August, 1898, in Basle, Switzerland. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

The Endeavorers working in a summer hotel at 
Portsmoutb, N. H., have formed a society of 20 
members, with a committee to care for the sick. 

A Junior society in Texas voted down their super- 
intendent’s suggestion that they take a summer 
vacation, and set to work to organize an orchestra 
to add to the interest. 

The New England Society of Aurora, Ill, had a 
stirring missionary meeting on Armenia, at which 
they decided to give, through the American Board, 
not less than 10 cents a member toward relieving the 
sufferers. 

Weekly meetings for policemen at one of the 
station houses have been maintained for several 
months by a few Philadelphia Endeavorers, and the 
meetings have been marked by increasing attend- 
ance and interest. 

At the time of the year when most families are 
canning fruit a missionary committee in Australia 
supplies to all that will take them two or three cans 
to be filled and afterwards forwarded to mission- 
aries by the committee. 

A bicycle club of 20 has been formed by the local 
union of Traverse City, Mich., for the purpose of 
visiting neighboring societies and organizing new 
ones. They have already had six invitations to help 
in starting new societies. 

A large number of the members of an Illinois 
society each wrote a letter to some missionary of 
his denomination who was at the time in this coun- 
try. The missionaries were asked to tell what in- 
fluences led them to the work and what advice they 
would give young people about entering the foreign 
field. The reading of the answers formed a part of 
the exercises at a later meeting. 

The missionary committee of the New York local 
union has sent out a circular to the Endeavorers 
of the city, asking all that practice giving a tithe 
to have their names enrolled, as a means of influ- 
encing others to take the same step. The names 
are not to be made public, but an aceount is kept 
of the number, and each one enrolled receives a 
certificate of membership in the Tenth Legion of 
the New York City Endeavor Union, the title being 
a reference to Cwsar’s famous tenth legion and to 
the need of like faithful consecration on the part of 
Christ's soldiers in the present missionary crisis. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 

BAKER, Wm. H., Lodi, O., to new church at Ports 
mouth, Accepts, 

BRY NER, Mary ¥., Chicago, Lil., to be missionary and 
ne instructor in Lil, O. and Ind., under the 

-S.S.and pr. 8. Acce pts, to begin Oct. 1. 

BU RR, Wm. N., Perris, Cal., has not accepted call to 
wy. Ferndale, Wn. 

BUSHNELL, Campbell W., accepts call to be acting 
pastor at Rosalia and Oakesdale, Wn. 

CHANDLER, Fred. D., © harlestown, N.H., to Chich- 
ester. Accepts. 

COMIN, THO Andover Sem., to Chamberlain, S. D. 
Accepts 

DICK, Sain’! M., Chicago, Ill., to First ven Aout, 
Mass., 48 ac ting pastor tor one year. Acce 

DONOV —"h David, New Paynesville, Minn, Prestlea to 
Madiso 

HOUSE, ‘Alfred V., New Salem, Mass., to Enfield. 

JENNE Y, EK. Winthrop, Chamber'ain, S. D., to be gen- 
eral missionary of the C.H. M.S. Accepts, to begin 
Sept. 15 

LESLIE, Wm. W., W. Williamstield, O., to Richfield. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

MOOKE, Chas. D., to Princeton, Minn., where he has 
been acting pastor. 

RIGBY, Wm. E., Chicago Sem., to Kewanee, Wis. Ac- 
cepts. 


TIL ‘ON, Geo. H., Lancaster, N. H., to Woburn, Mass. 








Accept 
WIL 1 E T t, Mahlon, Pilgrim Ch., Oakland, Cal., ae cepts 
call to Dee orah, lo. 
Ordinations and Installations. 

BUTL : ae Frank C., 0. Edmonds, Wn., Aug. 5. Sermon, 
Rev 0, Merritt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Sam’l 
Gree hold A. By uiley, T. W. Butler, Ph, D., brother of 
the ren te oh 

si a ..0.p. Reno, Neb., Aug. 6. Sermon, 


Rey. A. E. Ricker; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. B: 
eon L. Coolidge, W. P. Pease, Harmon Bross, D. D. 
Resignations, 


BRUCE, Chas. R., Plankinton, S. D. 
oe ya Allen, Agency, Io. 
FIELD, Fred A., Kedondo, Cal. 
HARWOOD, Clement M. G., Oak Park Ch., Minneapo- 


» Mi 
L AW R ENC E, Harry A., Clarecce Eastman Memorial 
Ch., Clay C enter, Kan. 
SLOCUM, Geo. M. D., Pilgrim Ch., Museatine, Io., with- 
draws resignation, . 
TANGEMANN, Gottlob D., De Witt, Neb. 


Churches Organized. 
Can., Second Cb. Rev. H.J. Horsey is pas- 


Miscellaneous. 


LEONARD, Delavan L., Oberlin, O., has supplied his 
former pulpit at Northtield, Minn., during the pas- 
tor’s vacation. 

McCLANE, Wm. R., closes his pastorate of eight 
months at Randall, Minn., and returns to Carleton 
College. 

MILLIGAN, Jno., since closing his pastorate at Nord- 
hoff, Cal., has been resting at Ventura, but is now 
ready fornew work. 

NEWELL, Arthur F., pastor of Vine St. Ch., Lincoln, 
Neb., who is spending his vacation abroad, just after 
leaving the steamer at a French seaport, was struck 


OTTAWA, 
tor. 
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byaswingingecrane. Hisleg was broken in two places 
and he was otherwise so seriously injured that he 
will be obliged to remain in a bospital for several 
weeks. 

SIMS, Josiah, Nevada City, Cal., whose pastoral service 
has be 2-en one of the longest on the Pacific coast, has 
just been elected great sachem of the Improved 
Order of Red Men. 

ST. JOHN, Kenj , of Des Moines, Io.. is in 8. E. lowa, in 
the territory oce upied by Fatber Turner and other of 
the lowa pitriarchs, collecting materia! for an illus- 
KS home missionary lecture 

WA ERS, Wm., of Wyoming, ii. , spent Sunday, Aug. 

iets his former church at Hastings, Neb. An in- 
formal rece ption on Monday evening was largely at- 
tended and gave him an opportunity to meet his 
many friends. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. NEBRASKA. 
Compton, — 3 Arborville, 3 5 
Los Angeles, First, — 7 Ashland, - oe | 
Redondo Beach, 7 Aurora, 2 3 
San Francisco, Beth- | _ Cambridge a. 
any, 3 6 Camp Creek, 4 
Park, 4 4 Lincoln, First, — 3 
Third, 1 4 Omaha, Saratoga, — 4 
MASSACHUSETTS. OREGON 
Malden, First, 48 ern 
Paxton, 7 7 Astoria, 2 3 
MICHIGAN. reese. Hassalo St., : : 
Central Lake, 6 6 ss. ba 
Ellsworth, 10 OTHER CHUROHES. 
MINNESOTA. Clarion, To., “we 
Barnesville, 2 5 E, Alstead, N. H., — 3 
St. Charles, 10 Rumford Point,Me., — 6 
St. —_ Hazel Park, 4 Churches with less 
Walke 5 than three, 8 13 


Conf.,67; Tot., 155. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 11,912; Tot. 26,480 





NOTEWORTHY FORTHOOMING 
MEETINGS. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., June 
27-Aug. 24. 

Northfield Y. M. C. A. Camp, Northfield, Mass., 
July 1-Sept, 1. 

School for Systematic Bible Study, Northfield, 
Mass , July 6-Aug. 24. 

Association for the Advancement of Science, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Aug. 24-29. 

American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
N. Y., Sept. —. 

Annual Congress of the National Prison Associ- 
ation, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 26-30. 

American Board, Toledo, O , Oct. 6-9 

American Missionary Association, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 20-22. 

Convention of the Open and Institutional Church 
League, Hartford, Ct., Oct. 20, 21. 

National W. C.T. U. Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov 13-18. 

en 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


To those planning to enter Amherst College in 
the fall, or having friends who are to enter: 

The Young Men's Christian Association of the 
college wishes to be of the greatest possible service 
during the next year to the new men. To this end 
it sends out this letter, hoping thereby to gain some 
information which shall fit it for more intelligent 
work. Wecan, perhaps, be of service to some who 
may desire help in becoming acquainted quickly 
with the college and town. To all who wish to 
make inquiries before the term opens we will give 
any assistance in our power. We will be very glad 
to receive from parents or friends any suggestions 
that will enable us to be of special service. 

All incoming men are cordially invited to make 
the Y. M.C. A. room, in Williston [lall, their resort. 
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An information bureau will be open there at the be- 

ginning of the term, and men acquainted with the 

college will be present to give any needed help. 
CARL M. GATES, Pres. of the Asso. 
Joan E. ruTryLe, College Pastor. 





RECALLED STORMY TimMES.—‘‘ Well that looks 
natural,” said the old soldier, looking at a can of 
condensed milk on the breakfast table in place of 
ordinary milk that failed on account of the storm. 
‘It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used during 
the war.” 





PoNnpD’s EXTRACT destroys pains, aches, soreness. 
Insist on the genuine ; take no counterfeit if offered, 





Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA purifies the blood, over- 
comes that tired feeling, creates an appetite, and 
gives refreshing s'eep. 


Letters 


Of praise, telling of great benefit from Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, come in every mail car arriving 
in Lowell. The keen discrimination of the 
people long ago settled the question of the 
comparative merits of blood purifiers, and the 
millions take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and only 
Hood’s. The abiding confidence of the people 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla could only have been 
secured by its great intrinsic merit. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


’ ® are the hest after-dinner 
Hood’s Pills pills, aid digestion. 25¢. 
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PAGES. STAMPS. 


General Catalogue...........-...-. 256 ~=@Five 2c. 
Wood Mantels..............--s..00+ 80 Two 2c. 
RetiGerAtols. .... 00.0600 scccccveces 36 Two 2c. 
Piazza and Lawn Furniture...... 45 Two 2c. 
Office Purniture..................++ 64 Two 2c. 





FURNITURE BY MAIL. 


This city and suburbs contain only a part of 
our customers. The great trade which comes to 
us from all over New England, New York State 
and Canada is supplied from our Catalogues. 

These Catalogues are constantly revised to keep 
pace with the changes in designs. Following the 
rule which we established in the very beginning, 
they are supplied free on application at our store or 
sent to any address on receiptof postage. Thecom- 
plete list and ‘he postage on each volume is as below. 


PaGeEs. STAMPS. 


Invalid Furniture................-. 48 Two 2c. 
Revolving Bookcases.............. 24 One 2c. 
** Suggestions to Those About to Fur- 

nish,’’ containing many large plates 

and much valuable suggestion, price $1.00 


When sending postage state which catalogue is desired. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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20 August 18¢6 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 
PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Aug. 30-Sept. 5. The Happiness of 
Heaven. Rev. 21: 1-7, 22-27. 

The thought of the holiness of heaven has 
often clouded the thought of its happiness. 
Children have been led to picture it as a place 
where prolonged Sunday services are held 
with the accompaniment of harps anu with 
everybody on his good behavior. Such a 
representation of the fature life does not 
always appeal to children’s ideas of happiness, 
and Dr. Parkhurst is right when he says that 
it is far better to let the child imagine heaven 
as a place where there is an abundance of 
dolls and drums and all things that appeal 
to the childish heart provided that he or she 
gets the idea that heaven belongs only to 
right-minded perscns. We want, above all 
things, to think of heaven in a way that will 
make us cherish eager anticipation of it and 
thus gain another set of impressions for our 
daily way. Call tomicd the happiest moment 
of your life, the richest experience through 
which you éver passed, and then be sure that 
the bliss of heaven as far exceeds that earthly 
joy as St. John’s glowing description surpasses 
ordinary writing on the subject. 

The joy of heaven consists, first of all, in the 
absences of that which blights and mars our 
earthly life. Existence here, under the most 
favorable circumstances, means the mingling 
of the sweet and bitter. The happiest life 
has its undertone of sadness. Pain, sickness, 
sorrow, doubt and fear are clcse at hand, 
even if for a time they do not cross our own 
threshold. But they are utterly absent from 
the heavenly life, while it furnishes experi- 
ences and satisfactions about which we can 
only vaguely guess—association with a seci- 
ety each member cf which is doing the perfect 
will of God and the sense of his immediate 
presence among his redeemed ones. 

We may find it difficult to trarslate into 
common language the apostle’s glowing im- 
agery, but while we are sure that the happi- 
ness of heaven is different from that cf earth 
we may be equally sure that it possesses ele_ 
ments of likeness to it, otherwise the transi- 
tion would be too abrupt. In proportion as 
we have grasped on earth the sources of the 
highest happiness shall we enter easily into 
the joys of heaven, for the life there must be 
coutinuous witb the'life here, though on a to- 
tally different scale. To be really happy there 
we must have learned here on earth to appre- 
ciate the beauty of holiness, the rewards of 
moral and spiritual struggle, the joy of self- 
sacrifice, the glory of Jesus Christ. Heaven’s 
highest happiness has its roots in that which 
is purest and loftiest in our earthly ee 

Parallel verses: Ps.73: 25; er 7: 55; 13; 
Luke 15: 7; Eph. 3: 15; Col. ¥: Bs John 14: 
1-3; 16: 22; Rev. 22: 4. 

ee 

A politician ... may be very ill-informed 
respecting a question, all his notions abut it 
may be vague and inaccurate, but speak he 
must, and, if he is a man of talents, of tact 
and of intrepidity, he soon finds that, even 
under such circumstances, it is possible to 
speak successfully. He finds that there is a 
great difference between the effect of written 
words, which are perused and reperused in 
the stillness of the closet, and the effect of 
spoken words, which, set off by the graces 
of utterance and gesture, vibrate for a single 
moment on the ear. He finds that he may 
reason sophistically and escape unrefuted. 
He finds that even on knotty questions of 
trade and legislation he can; without reading 
ten pages or thinking ten minutes, draw forth 
loud plaudits and sit down with the credit of 
having made an excellent speech.—Macaulay. 
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en HE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE 

















BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. is always interested in having painting 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 
auwestoo,” done, and the great variety of shades 
F NE. Cc e ° hart = 
Pittsburgh. . ¢ < , . ne " m ~— 
m_, be combinations which can be produced by 
roxsrern f°" | the use of 
ATLANTIC _ 
BRADLEY ‘” * 
pRooKLYN Pure W hite Lead 
New York. . F c 
JEWETT 
wares and the Tinting Colors will afford her an 
UNION ° : e ° 
sini opportunity to exercise her judgment and 
Chicago. " ‘ . o 
SHIPMAN } onicns taste and secure the best and most durable 
COLLIER paint. The brands shown in list are genu- 
MISSOURI ° . T 
cesaaiias rst ait ine. For colors use the Natrionat Lrap 
sounnime: | Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.cO trouble to make or match a shade. 
niadeiphia, 
MORLEY phia Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
sasme Cleveland. of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
items Dian designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL ~- ae upon application to those intending to paint. 
kentucky 7°" NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York, 





Could every housewife know 












how much time, trouble and 





labor is saved and how easy 





cooking is made with a 








she would USE NO OTHER. 


For sale in all prominent ¢ cities and towns | Made by THE WEIR STOVE CO., 
throughout New England. ‘Saunton, Mass. 


























*' THERE'S Re 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 


‘Sr ‘EARNS ~BICYCLE : 


=D‘ THE YELLOW FELLOW ”’ - 
E.C. STEARNS &C€O.MAKERS.SYRACUSE.N: 


ORONTO,ONT. BUFFALO,N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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EAT BREAD MADE OF... 


‘The Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour of Entire Wheat. 
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Always ask for “ Franklin pitts. ” All lead- 
ng Grocers sell i 
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THIRTY-THREE 
SERVICES READY. 

















No more round shoulders. Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 
Sold by druggists, ap- @ 
pliance stores, general @ 
 stores,&c. By mai! $1 per pair($1.50 silk)! 
. wer — measure es Le 7 ai under 
Cire 


100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 











ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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>THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT <=: 


FRINK’S for berg gas or oil, give the most powerful, the 
BIER. softest, cheapest and beat light known for Churches, 
BF LECTORS lH Malis and Public Buildings. Send size of room. Book 

of light and estimate free, 1, 2, FRINK, 561 Pearl St., New York, 
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ARPETS PRICES. 658 YAS" 


aATMANU: JOHN H 
FACTURERS’ * CAR 








Pray, Sons & Co., 
PETS auD UPHOLSTERY, 
Oviston sv.’ BOSTON. 
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Financial. 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oe. 
Mutual Life Building, 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, -_ es 2e© «@ 82,000,000 
SURPLUS, e - . ~ e $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 
INTRBREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 20 Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
3. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and See. 
DIRECTORS. 
®Bamuei D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
@.G Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
@liver Harriman Henry W.Smith, 
R Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
(Cearlies R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William ©. Whitney 


HOME INSURANGE GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1896. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

A AN RN ee eee rs ee cues sense kh #469,914 59 

1,705,895.91 








ks (market vaine) 1,418,425.00 | 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stoc 
Bonds (market value) .. 3,946,493.00 | 






855,927.93 





State and City Bonds (ma 
Bonds. and Mortgages, being first li 





BRIDRL BOBRREOs «6500065044 0000090000005000005500 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 
Premiums uneollected and in hands of 


426,550.00 


Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 18% 





$9,853, 628,54 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital.. 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims...... 
PU MUIR, says cossavanakhvopncseensssadeasas 






89,853,628.54 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
ai. ky WRN. pice Presidents 
TB REEN NE Secretaries. 

H. J. FERRIS, ria M. BU RTIS, Ass’¢ Secretaries. 
NEW YoOrK, January 7, 1896. 











First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Ked River Valley and of over 22 in Minne. 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrift 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check, Funds 
sow earning you only 2,3,or4 percent, in Savings Banke 
will here earn you 7 per cent. about doubling your in 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable, to my 
order. Address 


E. P. GATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Travelers and Remitters 


USE 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


because they are the best. £1 up. 

Payable everywhere. See circular. 
Agency of the U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FRED'K.W. PERRY, Manager 

40 and 42 Wall St., N.Y. 
YOU | 1 DO YOU WANT TO SELLA 

| Western Mortgage 
SELL oc Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop sen<.: : 
good money after bad—get a good 54 investment ir 
State exact! ocation, condition oftitle, and your 
ia | PA e. Over $2,000. .00) in Western securities success’ 
1andled by the present manayement of this corporat’< 
‘BU | THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST © 
| Send for our Bond List. 38 Equitabie Building, Bos 


INVESTORS’ ATTENTION. 


A live young chureb wishes a loan of $2,500 for 10 
years atd percent. Security first-class. For particulars 
address L. F. M., care of The Congregationalist. 












463,009.13 
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[THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


It cannot be said that there is much im- 
provement in the prospects for fall trade. The 
movement of merchandise continues 6n a 
limited scale, with many different industries 
running on short time. The number of un- 
employed is large, and indications do not 
point to any early reduction of this number. 
Although there has been some reaction against 
free silver, the political outlook continues 
sufficiently doubiful to cause the utmost con- 
servatism in operations of all kinds. 

Crop prospects are favorable, but large 
crop this season may not prove an unmixed 
blessing, because of the low prices prevailing 
for farm products. Take corn for example. 
Last year’s crop was a large one and the 
price so low that a great deal of it has re- 
mained cribbed on the farms; now comes 
another large crop, which will prevent any 
important advance in the value and probably 
cause more cribbing. 

The wool market is dull and receipts of new 
wool exceed the demand. Manufacturers are 
small buyers, the mills working only on 
orders as they are received. Dry goods are 
quiet, and not much snap is expected until 
after the political situation has become 
clearer. Iron and steel show absolutely no 
improvement, and prices are unsatisfactory 
in spite of the heavy curtailment of pro- 
duction, 

Money rates are stiff and funds are difficult 
to borrow. Business paper is not sought and 
the banks are merely looking out for their 


| own customers. Collateral is scrutinized very 


closely, and securities, which are not listed 
on the Stock Exchange, are not wanted. 
Even bonds are not wanted and stocks of the 
rattle-trap order are preferred, because they 


| are more quickly sold at current quotations 


than bonds. 

The stock market bas ruled stronger of late, 
refivcting the more hopeful sentiment which 
dev-loped after the fizzle of the Bryan notifi- 
cation meeting in New York, a week ago, be- 
came duly appreciated. Investment buying 
of securities is still conspicuously absent, 
however, the major part of last week’s ad- 
vance in the stock market being due to the 


| buying by the bear operators to cover their 





‘short’? contracts. Bank clearings last week 
were seven per cent. less than the preceding 
week, 


A BIG BILL. 
The Fourth Estate gives an interesting esti- 
mate of the cost of one item—telegraphing— 
of our late political conventions: 





Probably very few people... have even 
the most inadequate potion of the money, 
brains, labor and thought which have gone 
into the columns of type which have given 
them entertainment, information aud vari- 
ous emotions. ... There is no unusual 
profit to the newspapers ia these conven 
tions, although their publishers are put to 
an abnormal expense.... The press bu- 
reau of the Western Union gives the follow 
ing estimate of the total number of words 
from special correspondents alone tele 
graphed by that company to all parts of. the 
United States to daily newspapers: From 
the Repablican convention 3,000,000 from 

Chicago 4,000,000, from the Populist-silver 
conventions 1,000 000. Now, the average 
price per word received from newspapers 
for press matter is about six mills and a 
fraction.... At this average charge of 
one half cent a word (under the real mark) 
the total charge . . . would be for 8 000,000 
words $40,000. ... The superintendent of 
the Postal Telegraph gave this estimate of 
the number of words... sent over the 
wires by his company: total, 5,250,000. 

At the same average rate of one-half a 
cent a word this would amount to a bill of 
$26,250, which, added to the Western Union 
bill, would make a grand total of $66,250 
which the newspapers of the country paid 
wholly on account of the conventions. 


Atheism is rather in the life than in the 
beart of man.--Francis Bacon. 
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\ Right in 


the face 
of old 
preju- 
dices 
and 
false 
ideas 
in favor 
of 
soap, 
see 
done. 






Pearline has 
Hundreds of millions of pack- 


what 


ages have been used ! ! There 
never was a household article 
that cameinto general use so 
rapidly. Women were ready 
for it. Most of them were 
tired to death of wasting their 
time and strength and money 
with needless and ruinous rub- 
\bing. It hasn't taken them 
long to prove to themselves 
that Pearline is easiest, quick- 
‘est, safest, most economical. 
'Every woman can prove it. 49 


RQ OHSS NIMs 
DEAF-NESS “2x20 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums—helps 














waves to one pointupon Natural Drum ; 
also takes the place of Natural Drums 
when wholly or partially destroyed ;in- 
visible, comfortable, safe—no wire or 
strings to irritate. For full informa- 
tion write or call “ple 144-page book on Deafness and 
esommtnage : RE bt cae E Am paae co., 
5 T a Joulaville, 
Offices {i R. 851, 1122 Breadway; New ¥ York, 


Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so,I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select tamily 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stampe 

envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Centerville, Mass, 


The Sea Hills 
anatorium, 
Te gages 
pute O) 
ypc 


























Poss fue CoN 


An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 


CANCER 


Tumors, and ail forms of Malignant Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 
We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 
Book and circulars giving description of Sanatorium, 
Treatment, Terms, aud References, free 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, xo MASS. 
HAY FEVER AND COLDS IN THE HEAD 


Quickly RELIEVED and CURED. 

To any person sending me $1.00 by registered letter or 
P. O. money order I will send the recipe of a remedy 
that has given me a complete reliet from the distress 
of Hay Fever it will also cure co'ds in the head, 
It is safe and sure to effect speedy relief. Address, 
W. Rand, Pastor First Cong. Church, Huntington, 
Mass. 











IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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EDUOATION. 


—— Radcliffe College has acquired over 20,- 
000 feet of additional land near its present 
property in Cambridge. 

— Prof. Jesse Macy of Iowa College, who 
was obliged by a physical breakdown to take 
a year’s rest abroad, is again in Grinnell and 
ready to resume his work in the chair of polit- 
ical science. 

—— Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., 
has just received a medal and a certificate of 
award from the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion for excellence of equipment and work 
in all departments, including manual train- 
ing. The medal is of bronze. 

— Prof. O. C. Palmer has been elected 
principal of Abtanum Academy, Washington, 
and accepts. He has as his essociates Mrs. 
Palmer, Ernest Woodcock, a graduate of 
Whitman College with a year of post-gradu- 
ate work in Columbia College, and Miss Grace 
Cobleigh who takes the music department. 
—A project for an academy in Colville, 
Wn., which for a time seemed likely to be 
a failure, has been revived. 

— On Wednesday last the trustees of Wil- 
liston Seminary unanimously elected Prof. 
Joseph H. Sawyer principal, to fill the va- 
cancy made by the resignation cf Dr. Galla- 
gher, who goesto Thayer Academy. Professor 
Sawyer graduated from Amherst College in 
1865 with high honors. In 1866 he became a 
member of the faculty of Williston Seminary, 
and has remained in that position ever since. 
On three different occasions Mr. Sawyer has 
been acting principal of the seminary and is 
thus familiar with the administrative duties 
of the position. He enjoys a high reputation 
ag teacher and scholar and will come to his 
position with the hearty support not only of 
the trustees and the faculty of the seminary, 
but also of the citizens in Easthampton and 
the alumni of the seminary in all parts of the 
land. 





AUSTRALIAN OHRISTIANS BELIEVE 
IN BROTHERHOOD. 
At its last meeting this representative body 
made the following gratifying utterance: 


The Congregational Union and Mission of 
Victoria desires hereby to place on record its 
deep thankfulness that the danger of war be- 
tween the British nation and the United 
States has passed away, and that in view of 
the terrible results which would accrue from 
hostilities between these nations who ought 
to be ever united in all forms of human activ- 
ity, and especially in the spread of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity throughout the world, 
it is of opinion that an international tribunal 
of a permanent character shculd at onc3 be 
created, to which all questions wherein the 
interests of these nations may seem to be op- 
posed to one another may be immediately re- 
ferred, and by the decisions of which author- 
ity duly constituted and recognized by both 
nations the conditions of peace and war 
would be entirely removed, both from the 
possibility of the sudden and unintelligent 
passions of the people and from the peril of 
the individual or party designs of politicians. 

The council would further express its satis- 
faction at the endeavors which are being 
made, both in the British Islands and in 
America, for the furtherance of such interna- 
tional tribunal, and trusts that the public 
opinion of Australasia may be led to express 
itself in sympathy with this endeavor to pro- 
mote the peace and brotherbood of the na- 
tions cf the world. 





’ Marriages 


The charae for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





THACHER—JEWETT—In Grafton, Aug. 12, by Rev. 
B. A. Robie, at the residence of Dr. F. A. Jewett, 
father of the bride, John Thacher of Attleboro and 
Harriet R. Jewett of Grafton. 
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The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 

additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





at 





CHAFFEE~In Springfield, Aug, 8., Dr. Calvin C. Chaf- 
fee, aged nearly % yrs He was one of the original 
founders of the North Church, represented the State 
for two terms in Congress, and was active in several 
charitable organizations. 

DOUGLASS—In Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 4, Rev. 
Ebenezer Douglass, aged 70 yrs, 
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KNIGHT—In West Hartford, Aug. 10, Rev. Merrick PAeAAABAAAARAASAARARAAAR AAR A 


Knight, aged +9 y1s. He served a long and useful | ¢ 
life in the ministry and often supplied pulpits until | 4 
witbin a few years. One of his three sons is Rev. | 4 


E. H. Knizht of Springfield. 4 
NEWTON-—In New Haven, Ct., Aug. 12, Prof. Hubert 
A. Newton, aged 66 yrs. He was head of the mathe- 
matical department of Yale University and the oldest | 
yrofessor in active service. He was a Fellow of the « 
oyal Society of Great Britain. i oe 
SMITH—At Auburndale, Aug. 16, Elinor M., wife of 4 
Rev. William 8S. Smith. | 


~ 





DEACON WILLIAM BATES LOVEJOY. 


The subject of this brief sketch was widely known a 
generation ago in the business circles of his native city 
of Boston, and until his death by the Congregationalists 
of eastern Massachusetts. among whom he had been 
for many years somewhat prominent in the work of 
the denomination. 

His early religious associations were with the Salem 
Street Church, which he joined when only sixteen 
years of age. In this church he was for many years 
a deacon, as was bis father before bim. He was alsoa 
deacon for the past twelve years of the Maverick 
Church, East Bostou, and was greatly instrumental in 
the maintenance of the Maverick Chapel, of which he 
migbt well Le considered the father. 

The Lovejoy family came from Holland in 1638, 


oe 

Through all the generations the family seems to have 

represented wortbily the best traditions of New Eng- Wonderful 
land manhood. Few men have in this age better em- 

bodied and illustrated the Pilgrim spirit. He wasa 
man cf strong and eve intense convictions; for these 

he would have made any sacrifice, even to blood, They u reS__. 
were a part of him and entered into the very blood and 

fiber of his character. He was, however, tolerant of 
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« 
‘ 
«It cures Constipation, Sick Headache and » 
{ Biliousness in such a gentle, coaxing way 
iz the unpleasant results of more active 5 


H H Sold by Druggists 
remedies are avoided, fos tae > 


“IT TASTES GOOD, TOO.” > 
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opinions, making the distinction, not always recognized, ® 

between opinions and convictions , of Coughs, Colds and all kinds 
In his religious \ife he was devout, earnest and con- 

aaews. Religion with him the chief nig yous vo ot of Sore Throats and Lung 

life. e sought the king:om of God first and subordi- 

nated ali other interests to it. In social life he was “a Troubles are made every day 

gentieman of the old school.” Dignitied, courteousand 

urbane, he seemed never to forget what belonged to e ey a 


the Christian gentleman. He will be greatly missed in 
the chureh of which he was so conspicuous an orna- 


ment, but he has left to it and his family a legacy of 9 
character more precious than gold. 
He died July 31. aged seventy-two years, and was 


buried at Forest Hills. 


* 
DARIUS BETTES Botanic 
Was born of Methodist parents in Brighton, Can., May 


12, 1818. He was carefully trained in the religious life 
aid early showed an interest and desire to preach the 


gospel. This was especially marked after a startling 
personal religious experience which occurred when he 
was about seventeen years of age, which fil ed his heart 


with joy and a desire for service. He entered at once 
into preparation for the ministry at Coburn College, ‘ a . 
completing it at Madison University, New York. He It gives instant relief, and 
was then ordained asa Methocist ——— in Canada, ’ 

and in 1445 mariied Miss Mary White, who after fifty 

years in this happy union survives him. Two —_ ana cures, permanently, the worst 
four daughters, all living, serve the community use- rs tri : 
fully. Ip 1875 Mr. Bettes removed from Canada to Mich- cases. T ime tried and thirty 
igan, and, not finding the Methodist connecticn con- 
genial, came into the Congregational fellowship, serv- years tested. 
ing thechurches at Ada, organizing Ada Second Church, 





and at Croton, White Cloud, Eastmanville and Lonia, 
Failing bealth caused him to remove to one Rapids BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
in 1884, where he became a member of the Second 
Chureh and later on of the First Church. Inthe provi SOLD BY THE BEST DRUGGISTS. 
dence of God, in the later yea's of his life. the outer Prices 35 cts. and 75 cts. a Bottle. 
man was afflicted with diseases which destroyed his a 
strength, and in the last few months a cancer upon his a Trial size 10c. 

. 


face brougbt him untold suffering. Kut these last days 
of trial were a benediction to his family and his friends, 2032300827382 
The qua ities of patience and faith that characterized 

his whole life never showed to better advantage, and | ~ a ee 
the Master whom he had served so lovingly and enthu- 
siastically did not leave him desolate at the end, but Grand National Prize of 


cheered and strengthened him by the divine presence sit: we a 
so that his welcome as the guest of God was foreshad 16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


owed in the closing days. His children were with him 
to see him pass over the river. and at the funeral sery- 
ices beloved friends in the ministry spoke tender words, 
and six ministerial members of Grand Rapids Associa oo 
tion bore his body to the grave 
GEORGIA L, KENT, 

Miss Georgia L. Kent, oldest child of Deacon Hervey 
and Eliza J. (Hanson) Kent, died Sunday of nervous 
exhaustion, aged 51 yrs.. 25 dys. Always of delicate 








health, she bas been steadily sinking for the past year, 
and for the greater part of tbat period bad been con- 
fined to her home. 

Korn in Newton, Mass., Exeter had been her home 
since the autumn of 1862, and here she had won the love 
of all brought into intimacy with her. Marked charac- 
teristics were the strength and beauty of her spiritual 
life and the zeal and energy she had manifested in 
religious work along mapy Jines. The Second Charch 
has had few more worthy and devoted members, Of 
sunny, sweet and affectionate disposition, in the home 
she loved she was the ideal daughter and sister. 

Besides the parents she leaves a sister, Mrs. John J, 
Be'l,and in Pittsfierd a brother. Mr. George FE. Kent. 

The funeral, conducted by Rev. A. P. Bourne, was 
held on Tuesday afternoon, with burial Wednesday 
morning. 


Possesses in the highest de- 
gree tl e entire active properties 
of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Freverk AnD 


Acur, Mataria, Poorness oF 
THE Biroop, Generat Depiity 
and Wastinc Diseases; In 
CREASES THE ApPeTITE, STRENG- 


THE THE Nerves and builds 





up the enre system, 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 
E. PFOUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. William St. 


Do you feel Depressed? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It invigorates the nerves, stimulates digestion and 
relieves mental depression. Especially valuable to 
tired brain- workers. 


























PRICE REDUCED FROM $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 





THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT now within the reach of all. 
The above price is ordered from July | to Oct. 1, 1896. 210.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with 
Book of Directions complete Do not miss this opportuvity. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St.. Room 18, Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States. 





“FORBID A FOOL A 
THING AND THAT HE 
WILL DO.” DON’T USE 
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ROYAL jorrcported by. 


the United States Govern- 


ment, after official tests, 
highest of all in leav- 
ening power. It is 
the best and most 
economical; a 

pure cream of 

tartar Bak- 

ing Pow- Ni | 
der. L 


























ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








The Cyclist’s Necessity. ei 


into the 
9 WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN- 
SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, AND 
INFLAMMATIONS. .... .- 


Number 
USED INTERNALLY 
AND EXTERNALLY. 


Z \! 
( 
GENUINE IN OUR a 

BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 

WRAPPERS, SEE 4 

OUR NAME, POND’S EX 

TRACT CO., NEW YORK, 4 
76 FIFTH AVENUE. 

4 


Standard Typewriter 





USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT are certain sterling qualities of excellent construction 
and reliable service for which all Remington models ¢ 
For PILES. have always been famous. 


... LIKEWISE... 


scientific improvements, notably increasing its useful- J 
ness and durability. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, \ 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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